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a Voyage t6 the Cape of Good Hope, towards the Antartic Polar 
Circle, and round the World: but chiefly into the Country of the 

— Hottentots and Caffres, from the Year 1772 t0.1776. By An- 
drew Sparrman, M.D.‘ Tranflated from the S~wedifb Ori 
ginal. With Plates. In Two Volumes. 4to. i. 10s. iz 
Boars. ‘Robirifon. 


ry HE pleafure of accompanying a fenfible improving tri 

veller is much increafed when the objeéts which he furveys 
bre new; when le can contemplate nature in uncommon 
Scenes, or examine: productions which have hitherto cluded the 
eyes of the moft enterprifing enquirers, The entertainment, 
derived from the voluntes: before us, arifes from all thefe 
fources ; ; for where we had acquired fome previous knowlege; 
it was ob{cured by the different telations of conteriding tra- 
vellers, and the mind hung in doubt from the mafvellous na- 
ture of their ftories. Thofe who are converfant with works of 
this kind; will perceive that we allude to the Hiftories of 
Kolben and de la Caille. The firft author is apparently careful 
_ and exact ; but credulous and udimportant : the fecond is more 
eager to conitradiét his predeceffor than to eftablifh the truth. 
In Dr: Sparrman’s vdyage. we find fewer wondets; and, on 
that account only, we might fuppofe his reprefentation more 
exadt, if his fidelity were not fupported by very numerous o 
portunities of acquiring information, and an eftablifhed cha- 
raéter of precifion and intelligence: In a few irtconfiderable 
circamftances we find him a little inaccurate ; but, in general; 
his remarks are equally juft and exatt. The tranilator feems 
to have executed his tafk with fidelity and neatrefs: the. ob- 
fects of the plates are well chofen, and the engravings. exe- 
cuted with care. 

_ The objects of a traveller, like Dr. Sparrman, are the works 
of nature, whether in the more inanimate objects, as the ge- 
eral appearance of the country; or its inhabitants, confidered 
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in the mot extenfive fcale.- In his defcriptions of the country, 
he appears a fkilful painter: his language is forcible and ftrong, 
and his delineations diftinguifhed by their vivid colouring and 
jut perfpective. Of the inhabitants of the country, man 
juitly claims the pre-eminence; and we find the indolent, faith- 
ful Hottentot, the more treacherous Bofhie man, and the 
wilder Caffre, difcriminated from each other. Some peculiar 
animals are well defcribed ; and the indigenous plants of that 
diftrict frequently mentioned by their generic and trivial 
names. In the Supplement of the younger Linnzus, we find 
many of thefe, but there are fome others which, for fome ua- 
known reafon, are not included in that work. 

Dr. Sparrman was appointed tutor to the governor’s chil- 
dren, at Falfe Bay ; but this was an office very different from 
the intention of his voyage, viz. to examine the natural hif- 
tory of this remote part of the world, and was chiefly calcu- 
lated to prevent him from being fufpected as a fpy. In this 
fituation, which employed a great part of his’ time, in Cir- 
cumftances not the moit opulent, furrounded by difficulties, 
arifing from the indolent difpofition of the natives, and the 
jealoufy of the European inhabitants, we wonder that he has 
done fo much. Nothing but the ardour which has diftig- 
guifhed every pupil of the Linnzan fchool ; nothing but the 
example of their mafter in equal difficulties, though lefs bar- 
barous countries, could have animated their fpirits, or fup- 
ported their conftancy. Dr. Sparrman not only examined the 
natural hiftory of the neighbourhood of Falfe Bay, but tra- 
velled, amidit a variety of dangers, from the moft ferocious 
beafts, the moft treacherous inhabitants, the moft inconvenient 
conveyances, and the united oppofition of frightful precipices, 
and rapid rivers, in a country where roads and bridges are 
unknown. ‘The great end of this voyage is not, as has 
been fometimes afferted, to difcover a new plant, or an un- 
known animal, but to furvey. nature in her moft retired re- 
ceffes, and ultimately to give an additional fecarity to the ha- 
zards of navigation, ‘The fhipwreck of the Doddington India- 
man, and very lately of another, arofe in a great degree from 
its not being known that’ the coaft of Africa extended far to 
the eaft before i it began to trend, in any remarkable degree, 
to the north; fo that fhips failing from India fell in with Caf- 
fraria’ farther eaftward than they expeéted; and thofe who 
were far enough to the fouth, ftill contended with the boifte- 
rous element, in thefe, rough climates, though many harbours 
are to be found on the fouthern coatt to the eaft of Falfe Bay, 
which were difingenuoufly or treacheroufly concealed. Thefe 
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ate difcoveries which make the prefent' volumes not only very 
entertaining, buat highly ufeful. 

A fhort account alfo of captain Cook’s voyage to the fouth- 
ern hemifphere, is given in the firft volume. It is well known, : 
that Dr. Sparrman accompanied this able navigator from’ the 
Cape, and returned toit. The relation is remarkable only fora 
few circumftances, not inferted in the Englifh narratives; but 
which are not of fufficient confequence to detain us. : 

It may be neceflary to premife, fince the term may occur 
in the following quotations, that an wr, viz. an hour, when 
it is employed to denote a given {pace, means fix miles ;: and 
that a fkoft or four uurs, viz. twenty-four miles, is. equal to 
one day, or the fpace ufually travelled in twelve common 
hours. There is a little contradiction relating to the diftance 
between the Cape and Falfe Bay ; in one place, it is faid to be 
equal to eighteen, and in another to fixteen miles, There is an 
apparent contradiction too, which fhould have been prevented 
by the tranflator, where the author, in April, fpeaks of the 
preceding January as the January of the preceding year. It is 
indeed the preceding year according to the old ftyle, ftill em- 
ployed by the northern nations, but the fame in our method 
of reckoning. But to return. 

The conntry is the firft obje& of the traveller’s attention ; 
and, as the extent of the eaftern coaft of Africa is a very im- 
portant one, we shall felect fome of our traveller’s obfervations 
on it. , 

¢ —-Jt is neceffary to remark, that all the maps and charts 
of the eaftern coaft of Africa hitherto known, are faulty in 
making the extent of it to the eaftward much lefs than it 
really is, and than I found it to be in my journey over land. 
Iam likewife fenfible, that many navigators have, in the courfe 
of their voyages, taken notice of the fame error; and among 
them captain Cook, at the time when, being on his return from 
his firft voyage round the globe into the Endeavour, he fell in 
with this coaft unawares.’ Moreover, during our ftay near Sea 
cow-river, a fhip was feen one evening under full fail making di 
retlv for the fhore, and did not tack about till the was almoft 
too near. | afterwards learnt at the Cape, that this was a Dutch 
veffel; and that from the chart fhe carried with her, the had 
not expected to come upon the coaft nearly fo foon, nor had fhe 
perceived it till juft before the had tacked about. My hoft, who, 
while the veffel was hovering about the coait, had rode along 
with me to a part of the fhore higher ‘than the reft, cquld dif- 
tinguith the fhip’s crew from thence; but it feems that none of 
them faw us, probably on account of fome mift or exhalation 
proceeding from the land.’ 
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324 Sparrman’s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hofe. 
We fhall {elec the. following fhort defcription, as a fpécie 
men of our author’s talents, in this department. : 


* Very late in the evening we arrived at our driver’s farm, 
which was very pleafantly fituated on the other fide of Bott Ri- 
vier. This river was befet at fmall intervals with pretty high 
mountains, the peaks and ridges of which delightfully varied 
the fcene. In the declivities of fome of them caverns and 
grottos were feen, which certainly did not exiit from the begin- 
ning, but were produced by the viciffaudes and changes to 
which all natural obje&s are fubjeét. Even the hard and fteep 
rocky precipices, which one would imagine to be doomed to 
everlafting nakednefs, were, on their black walls, teeming with 
on-ore, adorned with feveral climbing plants, the branches 
ee tendrils of which they gratefully in return with their 
harply-projeGing angles, ftretched outand fupported. In the 
clefts of thefe declivities I obferved: the plants, which nature 
had produced on thefe elevated hot-beds, already in bloom, 
and which, in their pride, might bid defiance to all human ap- 
proache A few ftones throw from this farm there was a mine- 
Fal water of confiderable ftrength, which nebody in this quar- 
ter had-had the fenfe to make ufe of. The ftones and rocks in 
feveral {pots hereabouts contained a great deal of iron.” 


The fpiiit and animation of our author’s defcription are the 
snore remarkable,. fince his conveniencies were fo few. A 
fhort account of the manner of travelling in Affica is very 
entertaining. 


' © On the morning of the z5thof July rode from the Cape.. 
My waggon was driven. by the boor who- had fold me five 

pair of oxen. But this I was not to have till I got to this 

fame man’s farm near Bott Rivier, which is in the way to 

the warm bath, whither IF was going. There are no houfes 
of entertainment eftablifhed in the inland part’ of this coun- 

try; fo that every one is obkged to travel with their own 

horfes and carriages, as well as their own provifion.. Our road 
lay through the low country ever dry fand and heaths.- In the 

middle, or the warm part of the day, like other travellers in 

this country,: we let our oxen go to water and-look-out for paf- 

turage. Thefe- animals are eafily fatisfied with the poor nou- 

rifhment of the dry fhrubs and-grafs, which: are moft common 
about the Cape, but the horfes are under a greater difficulty to 

find provifion fufficiently fine and-nourifhing. It is chiefly for 
this reafon, that in Africa moft of the beaits of burden they 
ufe are oxen; and-it is, perhaps, from the fame caufe, that the: 
horfes here are feemingly lefs trong and hardy than they are in- 
Europe. 

_ © As foon as the cool of the evening came on, we continued: 
eur journey over Eerfte Rivier to the foot of a high mountain, 
called Hottentot Holland’s Kloof. ‘The environs here were 
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higher and Jefs parched up than in the former part of our jour- 
ney, aid were befides adorned with feveral pleafant farms. It 
was already night; and as datk as pitch, when we alighted 5 
we made a little fire, by which, after we had finifhed a mode- 
rate fupper, we went to fleep. All the conveniencies I had for 
fleeping Were at prefent, as well as during the major part of my 
journey, reduced to the bare ground for a bed, a faddle for my 
pillow, and a greatcoat to cover me from the cold of the night 5 
for a place 6 lie ih we looked out for the fide of fome bufh, 
Which feemed mot likely to fhelter us from the fouth-eaft, or 
any other wind that might charice to blow at that time. When 
it rained, we lay iw the tilt-waggon itfelf. Here, om account 
of our baggage, we were fill wore off. The belt place Tcould 
find for myfelf was my' cheft, though even that hada round 
top; Mr. kmmélman, being flenderand lefs than mé, wasable, 
though not without great difhculty, to {queeze. himfelf in be- 
tween my cheft and the body of the waggon, wherejhe lay on 
feveral bundles of paper:.hé had, however, noreafon to boaft 
of a much cafier bed. Sometimes we made our bed opder the 
waggon, where, being under cover, we were fomewhat fhelter- 
ed indeed from thé rain and the dew ; but on the other hand, 
had rather too near, and not quite fo agreeable neighbours if 
our oxen, which were tied up to the wheels and poles, and alfo 
to the rails of the waggon, and wete {6 obftreperous, that wé 
could only venture to creep amoag’ the gentleft of them. Thefe 
companions of ours were moreover very reftlefs, when any wild 
bealts were nearthe fpot. Again, when wehad an opportunity 
of taking a night’s lodging at a peafarit’s houfe; we were for 
the moft part rather worfe lodged. In. moft places.the houfe 
confifted of two reoms only, with the floor of earth or loam, 
The interior one of thefe was ufed for a bed-chamber for the 
boor himfelf, with his wife and children. The outer one com- 
pofed the kitchen, it a corner of which they fpreada mat fot 
us oa the floor; and in this generally confifted all the conveni- 
€ncies the good folks could afford us. As for the reft we were 
obliged to make our beds of our faddles and great coats, toge- 
ther with a’ coverlet we brought with us. ‘The Hottentots of 
either fex, young and old, who were in the boor’s fervice, als 
ways chofe to fleep in the chimnéy. ‘'Fhis moftly.took upa 
whole gabel of the houfe, and at the fame time had no other 
hearth than the floor, on which confequently we all lay pigging 
together, An hoft of fleas and other inconveniencies, to which 
we were by this means fubjeéted, made us frequently rather 
chufe to fleep in the open air; in cafe the coldnefs of the air, 
high winds and rainy weather, did not make it more difagree- 
able tous. I thought the béft way of furnifhing my readers 
with a general idea of the manner in which we were obliged to 
fs moftof our nights during our expedition, would be to give 

them an account of my firft night’s lodging.’ 
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326 Sparrman’s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 

In »this > way our. author | ‘proceeded to the warm baths, 
which contain ron, fufpended by fixed air, with perhaps an 
earthy falt of the vitriolic acid and lime. ‘The water was 
quite hot, without fcalding ; but it produced deliquium in 
about ten minutes. Probably its heat was about 105° of Fa- 
renheit. 

The land, by the colonifts, is chiefly diftinguifhed into two 
kinds, the carrow and the four fields; and, in this narrative, 
we frequently find the country defcribed only by thefe terms, 
The carrows,are,quite dry,, parched, and bare cf grafs. ‘The 
earth, in, this part of Africa, generally dry, and frequently 
unadorned with the lively. merdure of vegetables in the car- 
rows, looks unufually naked,\:and- is. full of clefts and chinks. 
‘They are alfo generally furreunded by high cold mountains of 
granite, feemingly rich in-ivoh-ore. - Here the fun feorches 
the travellér‘with'its refletted‘rays ; and the relief from rain 
Is fearcely a 1éf8 évil than the burning fun ; for, inftead of fall- 
ing if ‘tefrethitg” fhowers,’ it deluges’ in vaft fheets of water, 
feldom unaccom anied by burfts of thunder. “But this gives 
a temporary verdure. to thefe dreary {pots, and, as ufual, or- 
der rifes out. of ;confufion, ‘T hele Storms furnifh in the winter, 
the moft fruitfyl.feafon. in. this,defart.fpot, a temporary and 
precarious fuftenance. for - the- cattle, who,; at, other times, 
browfe consthe {hrubs and bushes, or feek. for the reeds in the 
neighbouring rivers. 

The Yforr fields lie higher and cooler than the fhore: they 
are generally covered with a'coarfe grafs, as they are frequent- 
ly fprinkled by gentle rain ; but the fheep, fed in them, gnaw 
bones, harneffes, or, when fhut up together, even each other’s 
horns. ‘This appetite, which feems to point out an acid in 
the ftomach, is the occafion of the term. All land, not fimilar 
to the carrow and four fields, are denominated fweet. ‘The 
four fields yield lefs milk, but more, and better butter, than 
the {weet. Sheep are fed beft in the carrows, next in the 
{weet fields, and leaft profitably in the four ones. 

If we examitie the whole country, in its vaft extent, we 
find a wildnefs, arifing from craggy rocks ofan amazing 
height, feparated by confiderable plains, and fometimes by 
impaffible woods. "This angle of the old world feems'the part 
of a vaft continent, where we trace no veltiges of a former 
fea, whofe mountains are not compofed of marine productions, 
but confift of that primeval ftone, whofe exiftence is anterior 
to a deluge ; or whofe texture is fo firm, as to be incapable 
of any admixture with the contents of its deftruétive waters. 
Yet thef@hilis feem to be yielding to the continued ation of 
a boifterous element ; and, initead of rifing from the fea, the 
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land at the Cape is rather falling into it. - We fhall conclude 


this account of the country, by a meteorological hiftory of the 
weather, during the fummer: months of this fouthern hemif- 


phere. 

© During the firft half of May the thermometer kept fluctua” 
ating between 53 and 63 degrees; and during the latter half, 
bétween 50 and 58, excepting onthe 27th of this month, when 
it was at the loweft, or 493, although the day was clear and the» 
fun fhone. The rainy days in this month were the.11th, 12th, 
igth, 16th, 30th; and among thefe the three firft named were 
the worft, and accompanied, with tempeftuous north-wek winds ; 
fo that when I paffed Zout Rivier on the 11th, the water was 
no. higher than my horfe’s knees ; but when | repafled it on the 
1gth, the water had rifen fo high, in confequence of the rain 
and tide, asto reach up to my faddle. ~ 

‘ In the month of June the thermometer was between 54 and 
60. There was a fall either of rain or fnow on the rift, 2d, 
3d, 4th, 14th, 27th, and foon to the 3: ftinclufively. Befides 
thefe, there were a few other cloudy days, attended with a high 
wind; but the remainder refembled our fine fummer days in 
Sweden. On the 3d, it rained very violently, when it hap- 
pened that a quantity of water which, in the preceding days, 
hdd been colleéted on the mountain, burt its way down to the 
town, and filled the canals there, at the fame time overflowing 
fome of the ftreets; fo that for feveral minutes, it rofe to the 
height of two or three feet againft the houfes. It likewife wafh- 
ed away a {mall wall belonging to a ftone houfe, and carried it 
under the building, at the fame time rufhing into divers cellars.” 

‘In July, byreafon of fome intervening affairs that hinder- 
ed me, I obferved the ftate of the weather only till the'1gth ; 
during thattime, the thermometer kept between 54 and Sg de- 
grees. The rainy days were the 6th, 7th, 8th, sith, r2th; 
clouds without rain on the 3d, gth, roth, 13th, and 14th,’ 

There are fome fubfequent obfervations refpeCiing the wea- 
ther; but, as this is the moft connected account, and the in- 
ftrument by which it was obferved was afterwards loft, we have 
the greateft dependence on what we have felected. 

lf we advance to the animated inhabitants of this diftrié, 
we fhall find many curious remarks, and entertaining relations, 
Africa is the native dominion of the lion; and, in its defarts, 
he reigns with an uncontroled tyranny. It is infefted by the 
Jeopard, the tyger, the more fubtile hyzna, and the devour- 
ing wolf. Where man, the more artful defpot, has extended 
his dominions, thefe native ravagers gradually difappear, and: 
retire to thick woods, or inacceflible caves. Yet thefe de- 
ftructive enemies are not wholly ufelelefs: the vegetable world 
would be devoured, and the earth become one vaft fruitlefs ~ 
defart, if the herbivorous animals, the deftined food of man, 
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ipereafed without limits, where man had not fettled. ‘Fhe 
lion and the tyger reftore. the equilibrium, by. the deftruion 
of the milder animals ;, but thefe,. again, will not eat bones, 
and feldom carcafes. The wolf and the hyzna then fucceed; 
and what efcapes them. is devoured by different infects ; fo 
that fucceflive crops are preferved on the earth, and the air, 
kept free from a poifonous exhalation.—Such is the wifdom 
of Rinciows. to produce the beft effects. from apparently the 
mot fatal caufes! and fo blind is man, to doubt of its merey 
and goodnefs, becaufe he fees through a glafs darkly, becaufe 
he perceives but one link of that vaft chain, which extends 
from earth to heaven ! 

The tyger-wolf, the {potted hyena of Mr. Pennant (Hiftory 
of Quadrupeds, N° 149, page 250), is a fingular beaft, and 
yery little known, 

¢ The night, or the dufk of the evening only, is the time in 

which thefe animals feek their prey, after which they.are ufed ta 
roam about both feparately and in flocks. But one.of, the mo 
unfortunate properties of this creature is, that it cannot keep its 


own counfel, The language of it cannot eafily be taken dowm, 


upon paper; howeyer, with a view to make this fpecies of wolf 
better known than it has been hitherto, I thall obferve, that 
is by;means of a found fomething like the following, aauae, 
and: fometimes ooao, ‘yelled out witha tone of defpair, (atthe 
interval of fome minutes between each howl,) that nature 
_ obliges this, the mof voracious animal in all Africa, to difco- 
Wer itfelf, juft as it does the moft venemous of all the American 
ferpents, by the rattle in its tail, itfelf to warn every one to 
avoid its mortal bite. This fame rattle-fnake would feem, in 
confequence of thus betraying i its own defigns, and of its great 
inactivity, (to be as it were nature’s ftep-child,) if, according 
to many credible accounts, it had not the wonderous property 
of charming its prey by fixing its eye upon it, The like is 
afirmed alfo of the tiger-wolf. This créature it is true, i 
obliged to give information againft itfelf ; but en the other hand, 
is actually poftefied of the peculiar gift of being enabled, in 
fome meafure, to imitate the cries of other animals ; by which 
means this arch-deceiver is fometimes lucky enough to beguile 
and attraét calves, foals, lambs, and other animals. As to the 
howlings of this creature, they are, in fact, as much the natu- 
tal confequences of hunger, as gaping is of a di! ‘pofition to fleep ; 
and as the flowing of the faliva, or the water coming into the 
mouth, isof the tight of fome delicacy, which excites the ap- 
petite. There mutt, indeed, be fome phyfical caufe for this, 
The very hollownefs of the found, or fome other quality of i¢ 
which I cannot well defcribe, Sudaces me to conjeéture, that it 
proceeds f from the emptinefs of the ftomach. In the mean 
, while, 
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while, that a/difpofition ta this yelling is abfolately inrplanted 
jn the animal. by, natune, Iam aprte conclude from the inftance 
of a young tiger-wolf that hfaw at the Cape, which, though it 
had been, brought up tame from.a.whelp by. a Chinefe refidenn 
there, and was then chained, up, was, faid neverthelefs to be 
fitentin the day, time, but very, frequently i in the night (being. 


then probably hongry) was heard to emit the yelling noife. pee 
culiar to its kind.’ 


This power of imitating other voices was known to the an- 
cients, though generally difbelieved by the lefs crédulons, and 
fometimes fceptical moderns, We are glad to find it fup. 
ported by our anthor’s authority ; and thofe who examine Mr, 
Pennant’s article; which we have purpofely referred to, will 
fee alfo the foundation of another opinion, that the hyana 
was able to change its fex. 

Among the quadrupeds of this fouthern. promontory, we 
find too an apparently infignificant animal, but one capable 
of deftroying the fyitems of the philofopher, and the theories 
of the fpeculatift, viz. the viverra putorius. T'ltis,is an ani- 
mal of North America, and not to be found, as Buffon has 
pofitively afferted, in the fouthern parts of the old world, He 
has afferted it, not‘from examiration, bat becaufe he would 
allow no: animals: to:America, which could not be fappofed ta 
migrate through the ftrait between the two.continents eaftward 
of Siberia; This is an addjtional argument to thofe which 
we lately produced, in our review of Mr. Pennant’s ‘ Arétic 
Zoology,’ refpecting the improbability of the new werld being 

opled from the old. We fincerely with, with our author, 
that Mr. Buffon, and we may add other naturalifts, would be 
contented with the contemplation.of nature, ‘ which is. never 
without its ufe, without endeayouring to lay down univerfal 
jaws for her.’ 

We muft parfue this very entertaining and ufefu] narrative 
in another article. 





Medical Sketches, Part I, By Richard rhea Member of the 
Royal Society at Edinburgh.  8vo. . 62. Bew.- 


"Tee little volume is to be enlarged - fucceflive. publica 
tions, under the fame title ;, and we thall follow, with, 
pleafure, the improving hints,of a young, but active mind. 
If, in the -firft. part, we perceive much theory, and. too, 
extenfive quotations, we hope, in. the fucceeding ones, to: 
diftinguifh that careful found obfervation, which can alone il-. 
{uazate t] the natural hiftory of the body ina. morbid wg ee 
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330 Pew’s Medical’ Sketches. 
fketch before us is not deficient in this refpect; but thofe 
which fueceed may be more abundantly fupplied with it. 

The firtt fabjec&t is epilepfy, of which the remote caufes, 
affigned: by Dr. Pew, are perhaps too numerous, and a little 
too redundant. ‘ Inequality of the bones of the head,’ 
and preternatural tuberofities,’ are the fame in their effects. 
Of this effect from ‘ inflammation,’ we have no evidence in 
fact; and ‘ acgimony’ is a vague idea, and requires more 
explanation; in reality it muft be reduced to fomething 
elfe, before we can acknowlege it as a caufe of epilepfy. The 
proximate caufe of the difeafe is more exact. It is found- 
ed on the nervous pathology of Dr. Cullen, .and is not very 
different from his opinion. ‘To this, fome cafes which occurred 
fo the author, and others compiled from different obfervers, 
are added. ‘The fubjeét 1s concluded by farther obfervations 
on fenfibility and irritability, which are very ingenious. 

On the fubject of fever, he endeavours to oppofe the opi- 
niion of the periodical revolution of the difeafe, depending on 
the diurnal one of the conftitution, becaufe intermittents oc- 
cur at every different hour. But this is not quite exa& ; for 
their general tendency is fixed, and they are only changed i in 
confequence of fome irregularity in diet, or fome effet of 
medicine. We fee the regular exacerbation of remittents and 
cqntinued fevers, {till more diftinétly and accurately, We_al-. 
low that fevers, inftead of anticipating or poftponing parox- 
yfms, havé fometimes a fhorter interval ; but we have fre-. 
quently feen the former, when on examination it appeared 
more ftriétly an anticipating paroxyfm than our author fuf- 
pects ; for it has been brought on by irregularity in diet. Be- 
fides, the greater number of inftances eftablifh the general rule, 
and that is clearly in favour of fuch paroxyfms, independent. 
of irregularity, We refer our author only to the changes from 
a remittent to a continued fever. 

In the proximate caufe of fever, Dr. Pew fuppofes a ftimu- 
lating caufe, a€ting ultimately on the brain, and the fhivering 
to be the effort of nature to preferve fo effential an organ. We 
cannot enlarge on this fubjeét, but fhal] only remark, on the 
one hand, that the very peculiar nature of febrile debility has 
occafioned great errors in thofe who have oppofed the Culle- 
ytian doétrine; and on the other, that perhaps it would be ma- 
terially afifted, as a caufe of fever, by its being fuppofed 
owing to a morbid matter aftually, prefent. The. arguments 
in fupport of the opinion of our author are acute; but we 
think he is lefs fuccefsful in his attempt to fhow, that the 
doable tertians may~be flyled an eighteen or thirty-hour in-- 
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termittent. This difpute muft ultimately depend ‘on* that 
concerning the general regularity of- febrile acceffion. 5 

On the. fubject of apoplexy, Dr. Pew thinks it mufit*depend 
fometimes on the effential caufe of fever, becaufe its recurrence 
is, at fome periods, fo frequent, as to appear almoft like an 
epidemic. But, in a large practice, every chronic: difeafe 
will appear in the fame way. Somewhat may’ be owing to 
accident, and fomething to the ftate of weather: an humoral 
afthma among old people is almoft epidemic in cold arid moift 
air, and apoplexy very frequent in hot weather, entirely inde- 
pendent of fever; fo that the frequent occurrence-of any dif- 
eafe at a particular period, is not- enough to eftablith it as a 
febrile epidemic. 

Our author concludes with an examination of Dr: Brown’s 
fyftem. His account of it is clear, and we believe ‘exact.’ His 
arguments againit it are fhrewd and hamorous.—We fhall 
not enlarge on this fubject, as we find the Brunonians are 
equally ignorant of the operations of nature, ‘and the effe& 
of medicines. Nothing but difgrace can be gained even from 
victory. 





——e 


Richardi Relban, A. M. Collegii Regalis Capellani, Flora Cane 
tabrigienfis, exbibens Plantas Agro Cantabrigienfi indigenas, 
Secundum Syftema Sexuale digeflas. 8vo. “10s. 6d. White. 


E thall fele&t an account -of this work, in the words of 


the diligent and attentive author. 


« The. very great number of plants, indigenous to. this 
country, is fufliciently known from the catalogue of Ray, and 
thofe of our very refpeGtable botanical profeffors. I had not, 
therefore, the confidence to fuppofe, when I engaged in, this 
undertaking, that I could find new fpecies, except.in the 
clafs Cryptogamia :.a few, however, and thofe rather -fcarce, 
I have defcribed. But it muft be allowed, that the ftations 
of fome of the plants, marked in this work, and not men- 
tioned in the catalogue of our profeflor, together with various 
obfervations, were very obligingly communicated by him. 

« The works of Linnzus have furnifhed the effential and 
requifite characters: the defcriptions and diftinctions are added. 
from the beft authors, for the fake of thofe bonatifts who had 
not accefs to the works themfelves; I have paid great atten-, 
tion, and not without fucceis, in fearching for the cryptoga-. 
mic plants, and have added, with little hefitation, my own 
gbfervations, fully fatisfied if I fhall have rendered the ftad 
of butzny more eafy.’ 

We 
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We are forry to obferve that this account is unufually partial 
fince Mr. Relhan has not remarked that he has, with great 
gains, felected the defcriptions from a great variety of the moft 
valuable modern authors, and added: plates of the rareft plants, 
"Fhis wnufual partiality, for we are generally promifed more 
tham the author performs, has induced us to add a little to 
his account, and to fapply what he has modeftly cencealed, 
Among other works, of the firft note and higheft authority, we 
fmd the celebrated Flora Roffica of Mr. Pallas, Schceffer’s 
Plates, Scopoli’s Flora, Weber’s Specilegium, Wiegel’s Flora 
and. Obfervations, and Weis’s Cryptoegamic Plants of Gottins 
gen. In fhort, we recolleét no modern work of credit which 
Mr. Relhan does not appear to have confulted. Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Hudfon, feem to have been particularly attended to. 

Among the more remarkable plants, we may mention the 
mountain ftone-parfley, the athamanta libanotis Linnzi, which 
bas not hitherto been confidered as an Englifh plant, but was 
difcovered by our author in 1783, This plant is reprefented 
im an annexed plate. The new flag next engraved, is the 
chen mufcorum, the mofs lichen: it is not included in Lin- 
peus’ fyftem. We fhall fele& the defcription from Weber. ~ 

* Cruftra parum coherens, farinofa, Byffo incanz Lin. omni- 
no. fimilis; colore pariter varians cinereo, aut ex cinereo viref- 
centi. : Tubercula in ficcioribus interdum pilaninofcula, alias 
convexa, nitentia, atra, copiofa, magna, xtate fepius turbi- 
pata. Weber.’ 

There is another fpecies of lichen, difcovered by our author, 
of which a plate is added: itis ftyled the fubimbricated lichen, 

‘ Cre@fta orbitularis,. crafts, margine fubimbricato. Diameter 
fgeuncialis: Sceurelde innumere. 

The'next fpecies of Hchen reprefented iri a plate, and firft 
difcovered by Mr. Rethan, in England, is the lichen lentigerus, 
6¥ white lichen. 

Seutellz' juniores peréxigusxs, concave, poftea convexe, tan- 
dem tuberculis: fimiles. 

"This is'afuficient fpeeimen of otr author’s attention ; and 
we have confited ourfelves to the’plates, to give in the fhorteft 
compafs the moft information. The other plates reprefent 
thé cineraria alpina of Linnzus, the anemone pulfatilla, and 
the thefium linophyllum.. They are all executed with accu- 
yaty rather than elegance, and ferve to inftruét more than they 
will amufe. On the whole, we think this a very refpectable 
and ufeful work. 
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dan Effay on Agriculture, with a View to inform Gentlemen of 
Landed Property, whether their Eftates are managed to the 
greateft Advantage. By Thomas Stone. Sve. 65. in Beards, 
Baldwin. 
TT Be fimplé¢ candour, and plait good fenfe, which feem te 
+ have dictated the contents of thefe pages, mut render 
them highly eftimable to gentlemen of landed property, far’ 
whofe ufe the volume was written. The great objeét is to ine 
form them to what points their attention is to be diretted, ig 
kafing their eftates, or im trufting, more generally, their con~ 
cerns. ‘This leads our author into many mifcellancess conkx 
derations relating to hufbandry ; ard his remarks, though fel~ 
dom very new, are commonly juft, What we mean by agw is, 
that no particular-plan is recommended, which had not beer 
before prattifed-; but thisis lefs the defign of the authos, than 
to apply what is already known te the ule of thofe for whom 
the Effay is defigned. We read, with particular pleafure, hig 
ebfervations on the breed of cattle, and on the improviag 
ftock of horfes; for he does not puf his opinions precipi~ 
tately, with the zeal of a reformer, but recommends with 
the calm difcretion ef an experienced obferver. The.thape, the 
form of animals, muft be, in a great degree, connected with 
their general health ; and that again muft influence the time re- 
quired to fatten them, and their fate when fat, ‘The obfer- 
vations on hufbandry are calculated to preferve' the eftate im am 
#mproving condition, by accurately afcertaining the mutual 
claims and interefts of the landlord and tenant. In this way, 
the rent is only the annual price paid for the ufe of the land; 
it is not a deduction from the real value, which it muft be, 
when at the end of a term the eftate is left in an impoverifhed 
condition. 


‘ There is no fet of men, fays our author, I have a higher 
efteem for than faymers; but I muft confefs, that no fet of 
men knew better how to make a bargain for their own advan¢- 
age. <A fteward ought to be careful how he allows the caftom 
of any country, for there ts a good, and a bad one every 
where. For inftance, where a farmer is allowed to take’ only’ 
two crops and a fallow ; and after fallow, turnips and barley, 
which is generally efteemed good hufbandry, he can manage 
his farm fo, that at-the end of a term he will have fowed ai? 
his land with a fuceeflive crop; or having taken two crops, 
the whole will be to fallow by the incoming tenant im his firk 
year, which will be an infuperable objeétion againft any man’s 
hiring it. Indeed the like advantages may be taken througtr- 
@ut the whole of a leafe loofely and injudicioufly made. And. 
was 
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was the cafe to be litigated, in which a tenant had taken twg 
crops and left all his land to be fallowed, it might be deter- 
mined in the tenant’s favour, he having only taken two crops 
to a fallow, during his term, according to agreement: there- 
fore a man, who is a good judge of the properties of land, 
and its condition, will frame covenants fuitable to each cafe, 
jn order to remedy fuch an evil. For inftance, a farmer fhould 
be bound not to crop more than a certain proportion of his 
arable land with the fame kind of grain in any year of the 
term ; not to fow a fecond or fucceflive crop upon more than 
a certain proportion thereof every year ; after which he fhould 
be conitrained to fallow, manure, and fow turnips or colefeed, 
and to lay the fame down with artificial or natural grafles for 
fach a limited time, as fhould be approved. 

¢ In fome cafes it might be advifeable for a farmer to cove- 
nant to lay a proportion of his farm down for perpetual paf= 
ture at the commencement of the term, and to lay other parts 
down at ftipulated times during the leafe. However it is a 
landlord’s bufinefs to improve the value of his eftate, not only 
at the end of the term, but during the occupation; yet the 
great view ought to be directed to the end of the term, that 
the value of the land may not be reduced, but improved, and 
made defirable for a tenant to continue thereon, or others to 
take it.’ 

We have feleéted this paffage, as an inftance of the plain- 
nefs and fimplicity of our author: we have feletted it too, as 
we truft it will recommend his performance, and perhaps hime 
felf, to thofe moft interefted in fimilar concerns. 





we 


La Grace et Ja Nature, Poéme. 8vo. 55. Longman. 


"Ess poem is adorned with a new title, and extended by 
‘the addition of ten cantos. Its former title * La Lou- 
ange,’ .was.a term equally equivocal with thofe which are now 
prefixed toit. In fa&, this poem is of the religious kind, chiefly 
in the language of Scripture, an extended commentary on the 
148th Pfalm, with numerous annotations. After much dif 
ficulty,. we have reached the end ; for the ityle is frequently flat 
and profaic, the lines fometimes inharmonious: we can praife 
little but the author’s defign, ‘ The work, fays Monf. de la 
Fléchére, .is not polemic ; it treats of no object of controver- 
fy ;.it,unites moral philofophy with the principal tenets of 
the Gofpel, and confequently every Chriftian fe& will find in 
it the principal truths which they admit: truths proper to 
conduc us from faith, to the practice of every Chriftian vir- 


tue.’ 
Yet 
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Yet fomewhat may bé adducéd 'to leifen ‘the cenfure which 
we have paffed. ‘Religious poetry, as we have often obferved, 
finks, in the copy, greatly below the original's the Mufe too 
walks in fetters, and the greateft praife we ¢an. beftow on the 
beft poets, on-fuch fubjeéts, is, that fhe moves with apparent 
eafe, and fupports her chains with ‘grace. They are, however, 
ftill chains which keep her on the ground, and check her fub- 
limeft flights. —In this volume, fome, mifcellaneous fubjectsare 
alfo introduced. | 

If the work has any merit, it is an exact conformity ‘with 

holy fcripture: thofe who have read the facred writings with 
attention will perceive it; for the fake of others, to whom 
they are unknown, different paflages are added in the margin.’ 
We readily allow, that this may be an apology for the religion 
of the work, but not for its poetical imagery. Even Miltan’s 
genius was blinded by the brilliancy of the infpired penman ; 
and, when on holy ground, the fublimef poet fank to the 
humbleft and mof imperfect copyift.—On the whole, we think 
that ‘ the work breathes, in every part, Chriftian piety, faith, 
and charity.’ 
_ Prefixed to the poem is a ‘ Difcourfe on Evangelical Myf- 
ticifm, and the Ufe made of it in the Work.’ We were pleafed 
with the title, becaufe various paffages in the poem feemed to 
border on myftery. The author properly began to define 
‘ myfticifm,’ (we muft be allowed: this word, for no other 
feems adequate to the author’s mtention.) * Reafonable myf- 
ticifm, fays he, as we find it in many excellent works, beth 
ancient and modern, is a flight veil which covers the naked- 
nefs of truth, fo as to render her more amiable, to excite the 
attention of thofe who feek her, to augment the pleafure of 
thofe who difcover her, and to conceal her from ‘the fight of 
her enemies.’ Thefe veils are, we find, a pleafant and 
convenient; but, in this fenfe, mytfticifm is only a hard word 
for a metaphor, and a learned term for allegory: we can-af- 
{ure our readers that monf. de la Fléchére means no more. 

We fhall feleé&t, as a fpecimen, fome of the moft poetical 
lines of this poem. They are part of an‘epifode entitled * the 
Peace of Paris,’ which was printed, under that title, in a fepa- 
rate form: it is but loofely and inartificjally connected with 
the poem before us. The lines we have tranfcribed are part 
of a fpeech by the king of France. 


«¢ Contemplez ce combat, ow pleins de nos projets, 
De Graffe, Hood-et Rodney, ‘conduifent nos fujets,° 
D’un tonnerre infernal les traits les plus funeftes, 

De leurs corps emportés ne laiffent que des reftes, 
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Quand de-loin nos carreanx, notre foudre, et les vente 
Feat voler letrépas fur cent ramparts mouvants : 

Maas, de tous les Démons les Fureurs déchainées, 
Sembleat; pour nous fervir, au combat acharneées, 
re de-preés le bronze, et la flamme, et les flotsy 
Ser l’onde mupiflaate, afiégent nos héros: 


© Alors des tourbillons d’une épaiffe famée ; 
Rowlent en s’élevant fur Ja mer enflammée ; 
Et de bruyants éclats, qu’annencent des éclairs; 
Effrayant tes mortels, font trembler I’ anivers. 
Déa, pout abreuver mille potffons avides, 
Le fang:coule, en ruiffeanx, dans les plaines liquides 4 
Bes cadavres tronqués et des métnbres €pars ; 
Sur un pont tout fanglant gifants de toutes parts, 
Offrent fur cent vaiffeanx l’horrible boucherie, 
Oi de mille guerriers s’exerce la furie. 
Que de mets odieux, que d’humains maffacrés, 
Pour les monitres des mers fort déji préparés ! 
Des cruels Hottentots le chef anthropophage 
Reculeroit d@’horreur en voyante ce carnage, 


* Déja mille carreaux fur un vaiffeau lancés, 
Ont ouvert tous fes flancs par la foudre enfoncés ¢ 
Et quand, par mille cris, au carnage on s’anime; 
fl s’abaiffe, s’engouffre; et defcend dans l’abime. 
Mais le vaiffeau tonnant, oa ce fer bataillor 
Arbore, faris céder, un braélant pavillon, 
Quand fon terrible feu par-tout fe renouvelle, 
Saute et vole en éclats, touché par l’étincelle, 
‘Qui Pembrafant foudain, fait monter fur la mer, 
Les feux, Vhorreur, l’effroi, le fracas de l’enfer : 
Emportés dans les airs par la famme épandue, 
Mille Nauchers brilés retombent de la nue ! 
Ah! fur leurs os brifés, fur ces fumans débris, 
Sur ces mourans, ces norts, montrons Adus attendris ; 
Et que ces coups affreux portés a la patrie, 
Nous faffent des Nimrod détefter la furie !’ 


In this paflage there is fomething animated and peetical : 
we muift indeed own that our author’s fpirit foars occafionally 
to a confiderable height, when he has put off his trammels. 

Inthe notes, we find fome entertaining and ufeful difquifi« 
tions. -Monf, de la Fléchére attacks the modern fceptics with 
much zeal, and fometimes with fuccefs. We cannot {peak 
with fufficient sefpe& of the author's candour, piety, and be- 
nevolence, 
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The Fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel Fobafen, 
LL.D.. By Fames Bofwell, Efy. 8vo. 6s. Dilly. 


: oe is not eafy to diftinguifh the different feelings and fenti- 
ments, with which we read the ‘ memorablia’ before us. 
The original di€tator is nearer to Socrates than-his reporter to 
Xenophon ; and, inftedd of a calm pleafing light, which ge- 
nerally illuminates every intricate queftion, we fuccefliveiy 
pafs from the moft illiteral farcafms, and the moft trifling va- 
nity, to judicious remarks, and the moft intefefting conver- 
fations. ‘ There are often, too, fo many words to fo little 
matter,’ that we have more than once laid the book down in 
Gefpair. * You may read half an hour, without knowing 
what you have been reading ;’ yet parts of the volume have 
highly pleafed'us. _We ‘ know not that Johnfon has faid any 
thing abfolutely new; but he faid a. great deal wonderfully 
well.’ Perhaps there res not o¢curred a fairer obje& Of cri- 
ticifm than this Journal. The author deferves all our atten- 
tion; the different parts of it are of very diffimilar merit ; 
and Dr. Johnfon and his * hutible bark’ are not'averfe to fuch 
difcuffions. We will ‘ keep up'the fhuttlecock,’ by ftriking 
it * at both ends,’ without the afliftance of Mr. Bofwell, to 
whom it may be flightly hinted, that we have never permitted 
friends to review each other’s works *. 

We need not inform otr readers, that this volume contains 
the different events, and many of the converfations which oc- 
curred in Johnfon’s Tour. Werreceive a lively, and often a 
pleafant account both of men and their opinions: one ftriking 
feature we cannot, fufficiently wonder at, viz. the preat at- 
tention and refpect, fometimes perhaps fervility, with which 
Johnfon was treated. It is with other feelings that we con- 
template the returns which this literary defpot made. Con- 
tradition was not uncommon even to the plaineft or the moft 
obvious remarks; and fometimes the moft illiberal refle&tions, 
and the moft unjuftifiable farcafms, fupplied its place. We 
will fele& a little converfation with the very amiable and re- 
fpectable Dr. Blacklock, the conclufion of which is fo highly 
illiberal as to excite the greateft difguit. 

‘ Sir William Forbes came to breakfaft, and brought with 
him Dr. Blacklock, whom he introduced to Dr. Johnicn, who 
received him with a moft humane complacency, ‘‘ Dear Dr. 
Blacklock, | am glad to fee you !’”’—Blacklock feemed to be 
much furpriféd, when Dr. Johnfon faid, ‘* it was eafier to him 
_fo write poetry than to compofe his Digtionary. His mind was 





* See page 333. 
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lefs on the flretch in doing the one than the other. Befides, 
compofing a Dictionary requires. books and a defk. You can 
make a’ poem walking in the fields, or lying in bed.’”’—Dr. 
Blacklock {poke of fcepticifm in morals and religion, with ap- 
parent uneafinefs, as if he wifhed for more certainty. Dr. John- 
fon, ‘who had thought-it all over, and whofe vigorous under- 
ftanding was fortified by much experience, thus encouraged the - 
rks bard to apply to higher {peculations, what we all willing- 
fubmit to in common life. In fhort, he gave him more fa- 
v stiarly the able and fair reafoning of Butler’s Analogy : 
‘¢ Why, fir, the greatelt. concern we have in this world, the 
choice of our profefiion, muft be, determined without demon- 
ftrative reafoning. Human life is not yet fo well known, as 
that we can have it. And take the cafe of a man whois ill, I 
call two phyficians: they differ in opinion. Iam not to lie 
down, and die between them! I muf'do fomething.”—The 
converfation then turned on atheifm; on that horrible book 
Syftéme de la Natiire; and on the fuppofition of an eternal 
' neceflity, without defign, without a governing mind.—Johnfon. 
“ Ifit.were fo, why has it ceafed ? Why don’t we fee men thus 
produced around us now? Why, at leait, does it not keep pace, 
in fome meafure, with the progreis of time? Ifit ftops becaule 
there is now no need of it, then it is.plain enere i is, and ever 
has been, anall-powerful intelligence. But flay! (faid he, with 
one of his fatyric laughs.) Ha! ha! ha! I fhall fuppofe 
Scotchmen made neceflarily, and Englifhmen by choice.” 


Mr. Bofwell remarks that, at St. Andrew’s, the profeffors 

faid but little: indeed we commend them, for that little was 

rot always well received. A-ftriking eontraf to that diftant 
refpect, was the unconflrained Tetdorn of the ocficers at Fort 
George. They delivered their fentiments with that liberality 
which becomes men, and with an intrepidity fuitable to their 
profefion.. With them, Dr. Johnfon was received as a man 
of judement and learning ; but he was not addreffed with ab- 
ject flattery, or approached with the diflant reverence of a 
Delai Lama... ‘Take a fpecimen, 

‘ Sir Eyre (Coote) had come from the Eaft Indies by land, 
through the defarts of Arabia. He told us the Arabs could live 
five days wirhout victuals, and fubiit for three weeks on nothing 

elfe but the blood of theit camels, who could lofe fo much of 
it as would fuffice for that time, without being exhaufted. He 
highly praifed the virtue of the Arabs.; their fidelity if they 
undertook to conduct any perfon, and faid, they would facri- 
fice their lives rather than let him be robbed. — Dr. Johnfon, 
who is always for maintaining the fuperiority of civilized over 
uncivilized men, faid, ‘* Why, fir, I can fee no fuperior virtue 
in this. A fergeant and twelve men, who are my guard, will 
die, rather than that I fhall be robbed.’’—~Colonel Pennington, 


of the 37th regiment, took up the argument with a good deal 
of 
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of {pirit and ingenuity.—Pennington. ‘* But the foldiers aré 
compelled to this by fear of paniihment.”—Johnfon. “‘ Well, 
fir, the Arabs are compelled by the fear of infamy.’’—Pen- 
nington. ‘* The foldiers have the fame fear of infamy, and 
the fear of punifhment befides: fo have lefs virtue, becaufé 
they act lefs voluntarily.”—Lady Coote obferved very well, 
that it ought to be known if there was not, among the Arabs, 
fome purifhment for not being faithful on fuch occafions.? 


We do not always meet with this freedom of converfation 3 
it is often chilled by fear, or overwhelmed by oppofition. 
Where it is more unreftrained, we fee Johnfon in all his na- 
tive vigour; clear, comprehenfive, and majeftic. Where he 
‘ bears his faculties meekly,’ he is indeed a king, a mild bes 
neficent monarch, whofe favours enrich thofe on whom they 
are beftowed ; and, were he not occafionally a tyrant, he 
might have bound the willing world in his chains. The fub< 
je&t of private and public fchools has feldom been more fatis- 
fa€torily and concifely difcuffed. ‘This is one of the fubjets 
in which he is not new, but fpeaks ‘ wonderfully well.” 

‘ Dr. Johnfon wondered that a man fhould ferid his fon fo far 
off, when there were fo many good {chools in England. He faid, 
** At a great fchool there is all the fplendour and illumination of 
many minds; the radiance of all is concentrated in each, or at 
Jeait refleéted upon each. But we muft own that neither adull boy, 
nor an idle boy, will do fo well at a great {chool as at a-private 
one. For at a great {chool there are always boys enough todo well 
eafily, who are fufficient to keep up the credit of the fchool ; 
and after whipping being tried to no purpofe, the dull or idle 
boys are left at the end of a clafs, having the appearance of 
going through the courfe, but learning nothing at al!. Such boys 
may do good at a private {chool, where conftant attention is 
paid to them, and they are watched. So that the queftion of 
public or private education is not properly a general one ; but 
whether one or the other is beft for my fon.’ 


We can never be weary of gleaning in fuch a field. Let us 
take another fpecimen, where the converfation is diftinguifhed 
by the dignity of the fpeakers. Let not our readers be fur- 
prifed ; men equaliy eminent have difcourfed of greater 
trifles. 


He and my lord (Monboddo) fpoke highly of Homer.—John- 
fon. ‘* He had all the learning of his age. The fhield of 
Achilles fhews a nation in war, a nation in peace; harveft 
{fport, nay ftealing.’”-—Monboddo. ‘* Aye, and what we (look- 
ing to. me) would call a parliament-houfe fcene; a caufe plead- 
ed,’”’=——johnfon. ‘* That is a part of the life of a nation in 
peacee And there are in Homer fuch characters of heroes, 
and combinations of qualities of heroes, that the united pow- 
ers of mankind ever fince have not produced any but what are 
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to be found, there.”—Monboddo. ‘* Yet no charaéter is de- 
fcribed.””—Johnion. ‘* No; they all develope themfeives, 
Agamemnon is always a gentléman-like character; he has al- 
Ways Bacisxoy t+ That the ancients held fo, is plain from 
this ; that Euripides, in his Hecuba, makes him the perfon to 
interpofe.’’—Monboddo. ** The hiftory of manners is the mot 
valuable. I never fet a high value on any other hiftory.”— 


Jotnfon. Nor I; and therefore I efteem biography, 


as yiving 


us what comes near to ourfelves, what we can turn to uvie.’— 
Bofwell. Bat in the courfe of general hiftory, we find man- 
ners. In wars, we fee the difpofitions of people, their degrees 
of humanity, and other particulars.—Johnion. ** Yes; but 
then you muft take all the fatts to get’ this: and it is but a 
little you get.”——-Monboddo. ‘‘ And it is that little which 
makes hiftory valuable.” ~Bravo! thought I; they agree like 
two brothers.-Monboddo. ‘* 1 am forry, Dr. Johnion, you 
was not longer at Edinbargh, to receive the homage of our men 
of learning.’’—Johnion. ‘* My lord, I received great refpett 
and great kindnefs.’”’—Bofwell. ** He goes back to Edinburgh 


after eur tour.’—We talked of the decreate of learning in 


Scotland, and of the ‘‘ Mufes Welcome.’’—Johnfon. 


o 


‘6. Learn- 


ang is much decreafed in England in my remembrance.”— 


Monboddo. ‘* You, fir, have lived to fee its decreafe in Eng- 


4 


Jand, Lits extinétion in Scotland.”’ 


‘ Monboddo. ‘*die, (Warodurton) 1s a great man.’?—John- 
fon. **.Yes; he has great knowlege—great power of mind, 
Hardly any man brings greater varicty of learning to bear upon 
his point.””— Monboddo, ‘‘ He is one of the greatet lights of 
your church.”—-Johnfon. ‘* Why? we are not fo fure of his 
being very friendly to us. He blazes, if you will, but that is 
not always the iteadieit light. Lowth is another bifhop who has 


rifen by his learning.” 

It is not without humour that Johnfon praifiag 
Higiland chief for many advantages purely natural, 
zllufion to Monboddo’s fyitem, ‘if any man has a 
Col.’ 


a young 
adds, in 
tail it 1s 


Indeed, though we are occafionally difgufted by the circum- 
fiances before mentioned, we are frequentiy entertained, often 


inftru&ted, and aimoft always intereiled. 


The peculiarities of Johnfon, thofe !ittle drawbacks, which 
bring literary eminence nearer to the common rank, are ge- 


nerally mentioned. We delight in them, becaufe 


they are 


apologies for ourfelves, in a degree, greater in proportion as 


we rank below the ‘ rover-through the Hebrides,’ 
bigotry deferves a feverer reprehenfion : he would 


Johnfon’s 
not hear 


Robertfon preach, becaafe he would not countenance a Pref- 
byterian-aflembly ; thongh -he would have heard him preach 
from atree, ‘I’his Confiitent reafoner, in his fubfequent Tour, 


at 
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at one time refufed to attend divine fervice in a houfe, and at 
another; affifted in it. His fuperftitious reverence of confe- 
crated ground, the conftitutional diieafe of a weak mind, we 
wonder at, and his terror at the fight of human bones excites 
our pity. His refolution,. though confiderable, feems not to 
have been itrengthened hy regular and fteady exercife. 

He gave a Highlan\ girl a book, and his choice has excited 
much attention ; but we find the prefent dictated by neceflity, 
rather than preference. It was Cocker’s Arithmetic. He de- 
fended the choice of this travelling companion, as he did all 
his peculiarities. ‘ Why fir, faid he, if you are to have but 
one book with you upon a journey, let it be a book of /cience. 
When you have read through a book of entertainment, you 
know it, and it can do no more for you; but a book of /cience 
is inexhauftible.? We {miled at the dignified appellation of 
this honeft man’s ufeful elementary performance ; but if one 
who poffefied the Herculean form, the loud tone, the fagacious 
vibration of Johnfon, had replied, ‘ Sir, if you take a book 
of {cience, let it be an important one: if you had not 
known arithmetic before, you could not have learned it in 
this expedition, to any purpoie,’ might it not have had as great 
an effect as many of the {peeches here recorded ? 

Sometimes the moft trifiing converfations are preferved with 
a care which fhould only have diftinguifhed ufeful and inge- 
nious ones. Johnfon’s defence, in the following paflage, may 
be pronounced the very dregs of wit, which retain little of 
the race of the wine, but are either vapid or four. We hall, 
however, add Golafmith’s obfervation, which is highly cha« 
racteriftic, and may make amends for the lees of the Rambler, 

‘ Dr. Johnfon and I had each an excellent bed-room. We 
had a diipute which of us had the beit curtains. His were ra- 
ther the beft, being of linen; but I infifted that my bed.had 
the beft potts, which was undeniable. ‘* Well, daid he; if 
you have the bett pofls, we will have you tied to them, and 
whipped.’’—I mention this flight circumitance, only to thew 
how ready he is, even in mere trifles, to get the better of his 
antagonifi, by placing him in a ludicrous view. I have knowa 
him fometimes ufe the fame art, when hard preffed, in ferious 
difputation. Gold{mith, 1 remember, to retaliate for man 
a fevere defeat which he has fuffered irom him, applied to him 
a very lively faying in one of Cibber’s comedies, which puts 
this part of his character in a firong light.—‘* There is no ar- 
guing with Johnfon ; for, if his piftoi miffes fire, he knocks 

ou down with the but-end of it.” 

It is not always that Johnfon is ill-humoured. When !e 
met the modern reprefentative.of a Highland chief, who com- 

Z 3 plained, 
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plained, that if he fhould preferve arms for his dependants 
‘they would ruft; we may allow him to add, with a generous 
indignation, ‘ Sir, the arms of your anceftors did not: ruft.’ 
And, in general, we can excufe him, when he correéts for- 
ward folly, or petulant ignorance. Of more than one, he 
{peaks with high refpect: of Shaw and Macqueen with com- 
mendation; and, though we fometimes/perceive no great ea- 
gernefs to admire Scottifh literature, yet it is not often that 
he fhuts his eyes on merit, or his ears to real learning. His 
account of books, and of men, are tinétured with prejudices, 
with party-fpirit, and fometimes, perhaps, with the gloom of 
the moment. We cannot always forgive him in this fituation; 
for the authority of Johnfon will fix a wound that is not eafily 
healed. He ftill perfifts to call Swift fhallow, and Pennant 
fuperficial. In the former affertion, he is evidently miftaken ; 
and in the latter, no lefs fo, when that gentleman does not 
ftep from his proper path. He may bea fuperficial antiquary ; 
but he is an enlightened and correct naturalift. He objeés 
againit Solander’s having called himfelf a Swedifh Laplander. 
If he had been converfant with northern appellations, he 
would have eafily underftood the language ; but it muft have 
been otherwife obvious that §. was born in Lapland, of Swe- 
dish parents, in that part of the country colonized by Swedes, 
and diftinguifhed by that name. There are many fuch errors, 

which Mr. Bofwell fhould ‘ have wiped up, and faid no more 
about them.’ 

It mav be expeéted that the fubjeét of Fingal will be here 
again examined : we infert the following as, in our opinion, 
fatisfa€tory evidence. 

‘ I took Fingal down to the parlour in the morning, and 
tried a teft propofed by Mr. Roderick M‘Leod, fon to Ulinifh. 
Mr. M'‘Queen had faid he had fome of the poem in the origi- 
nal. I defired him to mention any paflage.in the printed book, 
of which he could repeat the original. He pointed out one in 
page 50, of the quarto edition, and read the Erfe, while Mr, 
Roderick M‘Leod and I Jooked on the Englifh ;—and Mr. 
M‘Leod faid, that it was pretty like what Mr. M‘Queen had 
recited. But when Mr. M‘Queen read a defcription of Cu- 
chullin’s fword in Erfe, together with a tranflation of it in 
Englith verfe, by fir James Foulis, Mr. M‘Leod faid, that 
was much liker than Mr M‘Pherfon’s tranflation of the former 
paflage. Mr. M‘Queen then repeated in Erfe a defcription of 
one of the horfes in Cuchullin’s car. Mr. M‘Leod faid, Mr, 
M‘Pherfon’s Englith was nothing like it.’ 


We have had occafion already to obferve that, though un- 
doubtedly fome Erfe poems remain, on which M‘Pherfon 
founded 
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founded his reputed tranflations, yet the prefent form, the 
images, and the defcriptions, are very different from the 
boafted originals. 

As it was owing to Johnfon’s recommendation, that the res 
lation of the efcape of the grandfon of “fames the Second was 
collected, we ought to own our obligations to him, for having 
re{cued this part Pak our hiftory from. the uncertain, perifhable 
ftate of oral tradition. It is well related, and feemingly au- 
thentic; but why did the reporter attempt to defend his peri- 
phraftic appellation ? 

Johnfon’s Latin poetry we have formerly had occafion to 
mention, In this Journal two odes are preferved, and fome 
fmaller pieces. We were furprifed to find the tranilation of 
the infcription *‘ Three Poets in Three diltant Ages bora,’ fo 
defective. We will fubjoin it, ; 

** Quos landet vates Graius Romanus et Anglus 

Tres tria temporibus fecla dedere fuis. 

Sublime ingenium Graius; Romanus habedat 

Carmen grande fonans ;’ Anglas utrumque fu/it. 

Nil majus Natura capit: clarare priores 

Quz potuere duus tertius unus hanet.” 
The preterimperfec& and perfect teafes are ftrangely confufed, 
to make at laft a very lame verfe. His Ode on the Ifle of Sky 
is in the manner of Horace, when in his philofophical and re- 
flecting vein. It has fome faults; but is in general excellent. 
The Sapphics, addreffed to Mrs. 'Thrale, from the fame ifland, 
are more equably good than any of his other Latin compo- 
fitions ; but they do not rife to the force, the dignity, the 
majeftic prandeur of the former ode. 

We cannot eafily leave Johnfon, but his companion will not 
forgive us.if we pafs him without notice; and why fhould we 
Omit to mention him, whofe vivacity has confeffedly enlivened 
the didactic gravity of the literary Coloflus,—whofe good- 
humoured vanity generally pleafes? Excufe us, Mr. Bofwell ; 
though we fometimes {mile at your volubility, yet we go with 
you chearfully along. Life has too many grave paths; let us 
catch the fluttering butterfly occafionally in the flowery mea- 
dows: he will not detain us long, and may deceive the length, 
fometimes the tedioufnefs of the way. , 

Mr. Bofwell has drawn his own, and Dr. Johnfon’s charac- 
ter: the laft is delineated with much ftrength, and coloured 
with juftnefs ; the former is drawn from the heart. We re- 
cognized him at the firft glance. We fhall feleét part of John- 
fon’s character, as a favourable {pecimen. 

‘ Dr, Samuel Johnfon’s character, religious, morzl, politi 


cal, and literary, nay his figure and manner are, 1 believes 
Z4 more 
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more generally known than thofe of almoft any man; yet it 
may not be fuperfluous here to attempt a fketch of him. Let 
my readers then remember that he was a fincere and zealous 
Chriftian, of high church of England and monarchical princi- 
ples, which he would not tamely fuffer to be queftioned ; fteady 
and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of piety and virtue, 
both from a regard to the order of fociety, and from a venera- 
tion for the Great Source of all order ; correét, nay flern in 
his tafte; hard to pleafe, and eafily offended ; impetuous and 
irritable in his temper; but of a moft humane and bevevolent 
heart; having a mind ftored with a vaft and various colleGion 
of learning and knowlege, which he communicated with pecu- 
liar perfpicuity and force, in rich and choice expreflion. He 

united a moft logical head with a moft fertile imagination, 
which gave him an extraordinary advantage in arguing ; for he 
could reafon clofe or wide, as he faw beft for the moment. He 
could, when he chofe it, be the greateft fophift that ever 
wielded a weapon’ in the fchools of declamation ; but he in- 
dulged this only in converfation, for he owned he fometimes 
talked for viétory. He was too confcientious to make error per- 
manent and pernicious, by deliberately writing it. He was 
confcious of his fuperiority. He loved praife when it was 
brought to him ; but was too proud to feek tor it. He was fome- 
what fufceptible of fiattery. His mind was fo full of imagery, 
that he might have been perpetually a poet. It has been oiten 
remarked, that in his poetical pieces, which it is to be regretted 
are fo feu becaufe fo excellent, his ftyle is eafier than in his 
profe. There is deception in this: it is not eafier, but better 
fuited to the dignity of verfe; as one may dance with grace, 
whofe motions, in ordinary walking—in the common ftep, are 
aukward. He had a conftitutiona] melancholy, the clouds of 
which darkened the brightnefs of his fancy, and gave a gloomy 
caft to his whole courie of thinking: yet, though grave and 
awful in his deportment, when he thought it necefflary or pro- 
per, he frequently indulged himfelf in pleafantry and fportive 
fallies. He was prone to fuperftition, but not to credulity, 
‘Though his imagiaation might incline him to a belief of the 
marvellous, and the myfterious, his vigorous reafon examined 
the evidence with jealoufy, He had a loud voice, and a flow 
deliberate utterance, which no doubt gave fome additional 
weight to the ferling metal of his converfation.’ 


The egotifms of the journaliit are numerous: he apologizes 
for them, and fays they are related rather as ‘ keys to what is 
valuable belonging to others, than for their own fake.’ This 
is a planfible excufe ; but unluckily when thefe keys are ex- 
amined, we often find no locks. The reporter rather refem- 
bles the chamberlain of an inn in ruins; the badge of office 
is preferved, the keys are numerous, but nothing valuable is 
difcovered on applying them. A good Proteftant may rife 
higher 
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higher in the comparifon, and compare him to the holy fuc- 
cefflor of St. Peter, who retains the keys of: heaven, with little 
power over the gates. Really, from a regard to Mr. Bofwell’s 
fame, we wih the keys, like thofe of the library at St. An- 
drew’s, may be put in a profeffor’s pocket, and thought of 
no more. The following paffage is philofophical and juft. It 
may deferve a moment’s reflection. , 

¢ I have often experienced, that fcenes through which a mag 
has paffed, improve by lying in the memory : they grow mellow, 
Adi labores funt jucundi. This may be owing to comparing them 
with: prefent liitlefs eafe. Even harfh fcenes acquire a foftnefs 
by length of time; and fome are like very loud founds, which 
do not pleafe, or at leaft do not pleafe fo mach, till you are 
removed to a certain diftance. They may be compared to 
trong coarfe pictures, which will not bear to be viewed near; 
Even pleafing {cenes improve by time, and feem more exquifite 
in recollection, than when they were prefent ; if they have not 
faded to dimnefs in‘the memory. Perhaps there is fo much evil 


in every human enjoyment, when prefent,—fo much drofs 
mixed with it, that it requires to be refined by time ; and yet 
I do not fee why time fhould not melt away the good and the 
evil in equal proportions ;—why the fhade fhould decay, and 
the light remain in prefervation.’ 

The reaion of thig feems to be, that we compare the former 
with the prefent times, the pure gold with the fame metal ig 
its ore, ‘The good and evil do not melt in equal proportions, 
becaufe of the different impreilions which they have made. The 
deductions from a pleafing fcene are often more imaginary than 
real: on the contrary, in recollecting fcenes ‘of deep diftrefs, 
we overlook the confolations that fupported us at the time ; for 
then shey were equally tranfitory. ‘The whole of this fubje&, 
which forms an ufeful part of the hiftory of the human mind, 
may be much illuftrated by Hartley’s Theory of Afiociation. 

But it is now time to leave Dr. Johnfon and his journalift: 
in {pite of the errors which we have io freely pointed out, ia 
fpite of a few Scotticifms, which the journalit, with all his 
anxiety to write ‘ sigh Englifh,’ has not been able to deteét, in 
fpite of a few laughable attempts to palliate Johnfon’s errers, 
we muft recommend this Journal as a pleafant, lively, and 
fometimes ufeful companion. . 





a 


Critical Effays on fome of the Poems, of Jeveral Englifh Poets > 
By Fobn Scott, Efg. With an Account of the Life and Writings 
of the Author ; by Mr. Hoole. 8vo. 5s. 34. in Boards. Philips. 

d Bane Effays are preceded by the Life of Mr. Scott, a 

man who was not lefs diftinguifhed by the blamelefs fim- 
plicity of his manners, than the warmth of his friendfhips, 
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‘and the activity of his benevolence. We once by fpeaking 
perhaps too lightly, of the ornaments of his works, attracted 
his difpleafure.. When the favourite is attacked, nothing is 
well; and he then probably firft found, that the warmth of 
our praife was not quite confonant to his own feelings. ‘Thefe 
littte difputes, the misfortunes of thofe who dare to judge 
without receiving, with implicit reverence, the dictates of fa- 
fhion, and fometimes of prejudice, are now at anend. We 
feel no rancour for the palt, and can ‘ curfe’ the jeft and the 
verfe, 

* how well fo e’er it flow, 

That tends to make one boueft man our foe.’ 


But while we apologize for one error, we muft not meanly 
facrifice opinions, the refult of mature deliberation. We can- 
not think more highly than before of Mr. Scott’s poetical 
merits, or rather of his works. ‘The limz labor & mora f{eem 
to have deflroyed each charatteriftic relief, the glowing 
thought, and the ardent language of the heart. 

The Life of Mr. Scott is written with an elegant neatnefs 
by Mr. Hoole; but with no peculiar force and energy. Per- 
haps we are faftidious in biography; for we wifh that each 
diftinguifhing feature of the mind fhould be carefully deli- 
neated. To common obfervers, there is a wonderful fimilarity 
in things which, when accurately examined, differ in many 
refpects. We fee enough to admire in the! general conduct of 
his life, but we with alfo to be inftructed in fomewhat elfe: 
too much is generally facrificed to a trite, but a humane max- 
im, * de mortuis nil nifi bonum.’ 

An anonymous author, to whom we owe our thanks for his 
candour, while we are initructed by the juftice of his remarks, 
begs to point cut to our attention, the fhort account of Mr. 
Scott’s friend, the rev. Mr. Turner. If Mr. Hoole had known 
him, he thinks that he would not have pafied him with faint 
praife. We own, we do not think it faint; and fhall there- 
fore tranfcribe it. 


‘ He pofiefled confiderable natural abilities, and much ac- 
quired knowledge, with a candid difpofition and elegant tatte ; 
and by the general tenor of his correfpondence with Scott, ap- 
pears to have been always a young man of a religious and ftu- 
dious turn,” 

If our correfpondent, who appears to have known him well, 
is not deceived, ‘ his acquifitions were not more confiderable 
in themfelves, than extraordinary in their nature :’ they chiefly 
confifted in mathematics and philofophy; but, if he had not 
particularly excelled in thefe, his other attainments would 
have 
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i 
have fecured him, when known, extenfive fame. He was, 
however, born to ‘ bloom unfeen ;’ for it feems that his great 
benevolence would not let him build on another’s reputation ; 
and his unconquerable modefty probably forbad him to raife a 
firucture on his own. Our correfpondent maft-excufe us from 
enlarging farther ; the zeal and warmth of his praifes ftrongly 
indicate fome little ‘partiality. 

The Critical Effays contained in this volume are, I. Coop- 
er’s Hill, by Denham, Il. Lycidas, by Milton. IlI. Wind- 
for Foret, by Pope. [V. Grongar Hill, by Dyer. V. Ruins 
of Rome, the fame. VJ. Oriental Eclogues, by Collins. VIM. 
Church Yard Elegy, by Gray. VIII. Deferted Village, by 
Goldfmith. IX. Seafons, ‘by homfon. 

Mr. Scott, in the minutenefs and rigour of his examination, 
approaches to the inguifitorial itri€tnefs of Dr. Johnfon; and 
fo fixed is his opinion of its neceflity, that he feems to think a 
little jeu d’ efprit, entitled a ‘ Criticifm on the Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard,’ a ferious performance. This exa@- 
nefs, however, is fometimes mifapplied, and fometimes leads 
him into error. In the firft Effay, for inttance, on Windfor 
Foreft, he makes the following obfervation. 

‘ The apoftrophe to Windfor, is abrupt and aukward; and 
contains matter which will furely find few advocates for its pro- 
priety or elegance. To Acighten an object, is generally under- 
ftood to augment or increate it; but meekne/s certainly cannot 
be augmented or increafed by majeffic grace: the reverfe would 
have been right; majeflic grace may be diminithed by meekne/i. 
What fuoject was defigned by the obfcure and affected appella- 
tion, pompous load, feems doubtful; probably it was the caitle P 


‘¢ Windfor the next (where Mars and Venus dwells, 
Beauty with firength) above the valley /wwedls 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 

With iuch an ea/y, and waforc’d afcent, 

That no upendous precipice denies 

Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes: 

But fuch a rife as doth at once invite 

A pleafure and a reverence from the fight. 

Thy mighty mafter’s emblem, in whofe face 

Sat meeknefs, Aeighten’d with majettic grace ; 
Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafis of that pompous load, 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears, 
But Atlas only, which fupports the fpheres.”’ 


Our author does not perceive that § majeftic grace’ is a cor- 
poreal quality, and * meeknefs’ a mental one; that either is 
not inconfiftent with the other. In another place, Mr. Scott 
would amend the two firft lines of Dyer’s Grongar-Hill, in a 
manner 
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manner-that does not deftroy the principal objection to it, viz, 
that it is not, Englith. 


« Silent ayaph with curious eye 

Who at purple evening Lie,’ 
We certainly ought to read * nymphs,’ or ‘ lyeft.? We are 
glad, however, to find, from an incorrect fir copy, that this 
‘nymph is Silence. Poets, in their infpirations, often think 
theirreaders as wife as themfelves. 

We fhall fele& a paflage, as an inflance of the flyle of cri- 

ticifm which Mr. Scott has employed. It is taken alfo from 
the remarks on ‘ Windfor Forelt,’ 


¢ The firft ix. lines propelte the fubje&, and compliment the 
author’s friend, Granville lord Lancidown. They are fucceeded 
by thefe: 
*¢ The groves of Eden, vanith’d now fo Jong, 
Live in deicription and look green in fong: 
Thefe, were my breai infpir’d with egual flame, 
Like them in beauty, fhould be like in fame. 
Here bills and wales, the woodland and the plain ; 
Here earth and water Seem to firive again ; 
Not chaos like together crufh’d and bruia’d, 
But like the world Aarmonieu/ly confus'd: 
Where order in variety. we fee, 
And where though al! things difer, all agree.” 
Two paffages in Cooper’s Hill, quoted in the foregoing remarks 
on that piece, are here clofely copied. Profufion of thought 
feldom fails to create abfurdity. ‘he place that was compared 
to Eden, furely needed no other comparifon to exaggerate its 
beauty ; and to compare tt to the world at large, mutt certainly 
produce an anti-climax. That which was like Eden, could not 
be like chaos; the mention of chaos was, therefore, totally 
unneceffary ; nor is it eafy to conceive how that which was even 
HARMONIOUSLY coxfufed, could have orpeR. The thought, 
however, 1s not more exceptionab!e than the expreffion. Ge- 
neral meaning may be evident, where precifion of Janguage is 
wanting. Pope defigned to fay, that if he poffeffled Milton’s 
poetical power, Windfor fhould be as famous as Eden; but he 
has not faid fo. The groves ef Eden are the only objeé to 
which the comparative adjective equal can relate ; and it is non- 
fenfe to fay, ‘ a flame is equal to a grove.’ Milton’s flame would 
have been fenfe, and would not have isiured the dignity or 
mufic of the verfe, The fifth and fixth lines have a redundance 
in one part, and a puerile abruptnefs in the other. When 4ills, 
wales, &c. had been particularized, it was fuperfluous to com- 
prife them in the term earth, If the poet means to fay that 
** here, as in Eden, earth and water feem to contend in afford- 
ing pleafure,”’ his words are not fufficiently extenfive ; *carth 
and water Aric again ;’’ a cynical hypercritick would probably 
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afk, ** when did they ftrive before, and what do they ftrive for 
now ?” Crufhed and bruifed is a profaifm and a periffology; for 
what is crufhed muft of courfe be bruifed.. The general con- 
gruity of a namber of fubjects individually difimilar, might 
perhaps have been better pointed out, than by obferving, that 
though al! things <iffered, all things agreed. In fhort, the three 
laft couplets of the quotation are fo faulty, that had they beea 
omitted, the poem would have been improved by the omiffion.’ 

In this way admired poems are examined: we have hinted, 
that our author 1s fometimes miftaken; and we have chofea 
this part of the Effays to fhow how juft obfervations are fome- 
times mixed with faults: we fhall make no other remark than 
the diftinctions in printing. We own, that when, in fome in- 
ftances, he has detected a real fault, we wifhed to have re- 
mained ignorant of it: thefe {plendid errors are worth whole 
pages of meaiured regularity. 

In the Effay on Gray’s Elegy, Mr. Scott has propofed al- 
terations in the arrangement of ftanzas, and ip fome of the. 
lines: their length prevents us from fele€ting any, but in ge- 
neral they deftroy the force of the language, and of the de- 
lufion, by introducing an unnatural reguiarity. Mr, Scott 
has fhown that Gray has followed a plan; but we have often 
had occafion to obferve how delufive the tak is, to adapt a 
plan to the:defigns of another, If Gray had one, we think 
it not the leaft of his merits, that he has concealed it fo eare- 
fully. 

We fhall {elect another paffage, on the fubject of Lycidas$ 
becaufe, in our review of Mr. Warton’s editien, we obs 
ferved, that it probably was not the effufion of real grief. 

‘ When our above mentioned ingenious critick thinks that 


> . & ~ . 
Lycidas cannot be confidered as an effufion of real grief, he 


feems to have miftaken the nature of the poem, ‘There is an 
anxiety from apprehentfion of lofing a beloved object; and there 
is a grief immediately {ubfequent to its actual lofs, which can- 
not be exprefled but in the fhorteft and Gmplef manner. There 
is a grief ioftened by time, which can recapitulate paft pleafures 
in alf their minutiz of circumftance aud fituation, and can fe- 
lect fuch images as are proper to the kind of compofition, 
wherein it chufes to convey itfelf, It was no fudden impetus 
of paffion, but this mellowed forrow, that effufed the verfes 
now under coniideration,’ 


This comes very near cur pofition... Mellowed grief, how- 
éver it may have delighted in refleing on former {cenes, 
would not have turned either to the woods or paftures, for its 
perfonages. The following is not a correé& anf{wer. 

‘ Cowley fpeaks of Hervey (the author refers to Johnfon’s 
remark), in propria perfona, Milton is pre tempore a ruitic poet 3 
one 
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one therefore mult naturally draw his images from the bufinefs 
of the ftudy, and the other from the bufinefs of the field. It 
feems not very eafy to difcover what idea of tendernefs is ex- 
cited by Cowley, the collegian, in his mention of the literary 
occupations of his fellow-ftudent, which is not alfo excited by 
Milton, the fuppofed fhepherd, in his mention of the rural 
occupations of his field companion.. Whatever there is of pa- 


thos.in either, refults from the recollection of friendfhip ter- 
minated by death.’ 


There is no diftiné& idea of tenderne/s in either, when abfo- 
lately confidered ; but the intereft is entirely derived from the 
ufual occupation of thofe. we loved. In the one cafe it is a 
natural, in the other an artificial reflection; and real grief 
cannot defcend to refinements. 

We muft now leave Mr. Scott, whofe manes we with not 
to difturb by the freedom of our remarks. His Effays are not 
without merit, in the mode of criticifm which he has purfued. 
Some peculiar words and phrafes do not produce a pleafing 
effect ; but, on the whole, this volume may be read by an 
ardent young poet with advantage, 





A Hiftory of the late Siege of Gibraltar. By Fohn Drinkwater, 
Captain of the late Seventy-f/econd Regiment. Ato. 11. 75. in 
Boards... Johnion, 


HE late fiege of ‘Gibraltar is one of the moft memorable 
occurrences in the hiftory of military atchievements, and 
will continue to refle& luftre on the Britifh arms to the remot- 
eft pofteritys A faithful and particular account of it, there- 
fore, cannot fail of proving acceptable’ to all who are interefted 
\in the glory of their country. But public utility, as well as 
the fpirit of national honour, contributes to render a narra- 
tive of this celebrated tranfaétion an object of general con- 
cern. ‘The vigorcus efforts of the enemy, and the glorious 
exertions of the befieged, will both be tranfmitted by this hi- 
fiory ; and future governors may thence learn the means of op- 
poling, as well as of afcertaining, the probable iffue of any 
fimilar attempt. 
This work begins with the hiftory of Gibraltar, and a de- 
- fcription of the garrifon; but as thefe fubjeéts have been 
treated by other writers, efpecially by colonel James, a few 
years ago, we thall commence our account of the prefent hif- 
tory with the ftate of the garrifon in June 1779, when all in- 
tercourfe was flopped between the fortrefs of Gibraltar and the 
Spaniards. It appears that at this time, the number of troops 
in Gibraltar amounted to five thoufand three hundred and 
eighty-two men. ‘The objects now to be confidered were, 
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how to procure conitant fupplies of provifion from Barbary, 
and in what manner the correfpondence between England and 
Gibraltar fhould be conduéted. ~ On the fixteenth of July the 
enemy blocked up the port with’a fquadron of men of war, 
which anchored/in the bay of Algeziras, where being judi- 
cioufly arranged, and keeping a vigilant look-out, the garri- 
fon became clofely blockaded. 

On the twenty-fixth, the enemy began to form a camp on 
the plain below St. Roch, about three miles from the garri- 
fon. Fifty tents were pitched, and a detachment of cavalry 
and infantry foon after took pofleflion of the ground. Here 
they were daily reinforced with additional regiments; and 
large parties were conftantly employed in landing ordnance 
and military ftores. In confequence.of thefe preparations all 
the horfes, except thofe belonging to field and ftaff officers, 
were ordered to’ be turned out of the garrifon, unlefs the own- 
ers, on infpe@tion, had a thoufand pounds of feed for each 
horfe ; ahd to enforce this order ‘by example, the governor 
directed one of his own horifes to be fhot. 

Towards the middle of Auguft, the blockade became more 
ftri& and fevere’: ‘the army was in force before the place, and 
their plan feemed tobe, to reduce Gibraltar by famine. Their 
fquadron, under admiral Barcelo, who-commanded in the bay, 
could preverit fuccours being thrown into the garrifon by neu- 
tral veffels; whilft their grand flest,mnited.with that cf 
France, would be fuperior to any which Great Britain could 
equip, in her then embarraffed fituation.,..Every circumftance 
confidered, the author informs us that\this.fcheme was fpe- 
cious; and that, had not; the garrifon fortunately received 
fome fupplies in April 1779, the troops muft have been re- 
duced to the greateft diftrefs, and might probably have been 
in imminent danger, before the miniftry could difpatch a-fleet 
to their relief. The fituation of the troops was every day be- 
coming more critical: only forty head of cattle were now in 
the place; and from the vigilance of the enemy, there was 
little profpect of occafional fupplies from Barbary. ‘The in- 
habitants of Gibraltar had been warned in time to provide 
againft the calamities which now impended. . The ftanding 
orders cf the garrifon fpecified, that every inhabitant, even . 
in time of peace, fhould have in ftore fix months provifions ; 
yet by far the greater number had negle¢ted this precaution. 
On this account, the moft of thofe unfortunate people were 
now compelled to feek for fubfiftence by quitting the place. 

Still the enemy continued landing ftores on the beach, and 
covered carts were conftantly going from Point Mala to the 
jaboratory-tents, fuppofed to be laden with thot. In the end 
of 
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Of Auguft, their camp confifled’ of two lines, independently 
of the Catalonians, extending from Point Mala, in-an oblique 
direction, into the country, towards the place called the Queen 
of Spain’s Chair. In the mean time, the garrifon of Gibral- 
tar was no lefs actively employed. in their fortifications. Their 
engineers were daily ftrengthening them with palifades, &e, 
Traverfes were alfo erected in different parts; and the regi- 
ments now began to prattife grenade exercile, whilft the go- 
vernor kept.a watchful eye to the enemys operations, moleft- 
ing their workmen as much as_.poflible. Proper precautions 
were taken iu the town to guard as much as poflible againft a 
bombardment, which there was the ftrongeft reafon to expect. 
The pavement of the ftreets, in the north part of the town, 
was ploughed up ; the towers of the moft confpicuous build- 
ings were taken down, and traverfes laid indifferent places, 
- to render the communications more fecure. 

In the beginning of Oétober the enemy’s army, according 
to the intelligence received in the garrifon, confifted of fixteen. 
battalions of infantry, and twelve fquadrons of horfe, which, 
if the regiments were complete, would amount to about four- 
teen thoufand men. 7 

In the month of November, provifions of every kind be- 
came very {carce and.exorbitantly dear in the garrifon. The 
price of mutton was from three fhillings to three and fix pence 
a pound ;. veal four thjtlings j : pork from two fhillings to. two 
and fix pence; a pig’s head nineteen fhillings; ducks from 
fourteen fhillings to eighteen fhillings a couple ; and a goofe 
a guinea. Fith was equally high; and vegetables were with 
difficulty got for any money ; but bread, the great effential of 
life and health, was the article moft wanted. About this pe- 
riod, we are told, the governor made trial what quantity of 
rice would fuffice a fingle perfon for twenty-four hours, and 
actually lived himfelf eight days on four ounces of rice per 
day. . This. gallant. veteran, fir George Eliot, as the author 
informs us, is remarkable for an abftemious mode of living, 
feldom. tafting any thing but vegetables, fimple puddings, and 
water. He is, notwithitanding, very hale, and ufes conftant 
exercife, But the {mall portion juft mentioned, the author 
properly obferves, would be far from fufficient for a working 
mari kept continually employed, and in a climate where the 
heat neceflarily demands very refrefhing nourifhment to fup- 
port nature under fatigue. 

In January 1780, the ftate of the garrifon with regard to 
provifions, was become yet more diftrefsful. 

‘ A Neapolitan polacre was luckily driven under our guns 


On the 8th, and obliged tocome in. On board we found about 
fix 
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fix thoafand buthels of barley, a cargo (circumftanced as we 
were) of ineitimable value. The bakers had lorg been limited 
to the quantity of bread daily to be iffued to the. inhabitants, 
and centries were. placed at the wickets where it was delivered, 
to prevent confufion and riot: The ftrongeft, neverthelefs, had 
the advantage; fo that numbers of women, children, and in- 
firm perfons, returned to their miferable habitations, frequently 
without tafting, for fome days, that chief; and perhaps neceflary 
fupport of life. , 3 ; 

* The inhabitants were not the only fufferérs in this {céne of 
diftrefs; many officers and foldiers had families to fupport out 
of the pittance received from the vittualling-office. A foldier; 
with his wife and three children, would inevitably have been 
ftarved to death, had not the generous contribution of his-corps 
relieved his family : one woman actually died through want; 
and many were fo enfeebled, that it was ngt without great ate, 
tention they recovered: thiftles, dandelion, wild leeks, &cs 
were for fome time the daily nourifhment of numbers. Few 
fupplies arriving from Barbary, and there appearing lictle prof 
pect of relief from England, famine began to préfent itfelf 
with its attendant-horrors : had there been a glimmering hope 
of afiftance from home, it would have enabied many to fupport 
themfelves under this accumulation of diftrefs;*but, alas! we 
feemed entirely abandoned to our fortune. 

_ * Not only bread, but every article neceffary to the fupport 
of life, was hard to be procured, and only to be purchaféd at 
exorbitant prites. Veal, mutton, and beef, fold from two hillings 
and fix pence, to four fhillings per pound; frefh pork, from 
two to three fhillings; fale beef and pork, one fhilling and 
three pence per pound ; fowls, eighteen fhiltimgs per couple ; 
ducks, a guinea ; fire wood, five thillings per bundred weight ; 
a pint of milk and water, one fhilling and three pence. Ve~ 
getables were extremely {carce: a {mall cabbage colt one fhilling 
and fix pence; and a {mall bunch of the outer leaves, fold for 
five pence : Irifh butter, two fhillings and fix pence per’ pound $ 
eggs, fixpence each; and candles, two-fhillings and- fix-pence 
per pound. The beft fith was moit exorbitantly dear, confider« 
tog on what terms the garrifon was formerly fupplied. It is 
natural to fuppofe, that the rock being almoft furrounded with 
the fea, we fhould have ‘a conitant refource in this article ; the 
contrary was, however, the cafe: our fifhermen were foreign-. 
ess, and being under no regulation, they exacted, by degrees, 
moft extrayagant fums, for what fome months before we thould 
have looked upon wich difguft.’ 

It does the higheft honour to the garrtfon of Gibraltar, that 
when the governor was under the neceflity of curtailing the 
weekly allowance of provifions, the men received it without 
the fmalleft appearance of difcontent. We find, that in all 
the viciflitudes of this trying period, they conftantly fubmitted, 
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without murmuring, téevery neceflary regulation, however 
unpleafing. We cannot avoid remarking, as a fingular event, 
which happened about ‘the period we are fpeaking of, that a 
female was the firft perfon wounded at this’ extraordinary 
fiege. 

After the fupplies which were brought by fir George Brydges 
Rodney, the garrifon might be confidered in a very perfec 
ftate of defence. The fcurvy indeed had begun to affeét ma- 
ny, and threatened to become more general ; but the befieged 
‘flattered themfelves that the enemy would give up the intens 
tion of ftarving them to a furrender, and, by relaxing in their 
vigilance at fea, might afford the Britifh troops an opportunity 
of receiving conftant fupplies of thofe articles moft effential 
to health. But in September, the fituation of the garrifon 
was again become extremely interefting. "The blockade was, 
if poflible, more ftrict and vigilant than before. Chains of 
{mall cruifers were ftationed acrofs the ftraits, at the entrance 
of the. bay, and on every fide of the rock. What little af- 
fiftance the garrifon received came from Minorca; but the 
fupplies were fo trifling, and fold at fuch enormous prices, 
that few were able to purchafe them; befides that the fcurvy 
hegan to gain great afcendancy over the efforts of the fur- 
geons. While they were in this fituation, fome of themavy- 
| Boats fortunately boarded a dogger, which had got, during 

the foe, pretty near the rock. She proved to be a Dane from 
Malaga, Jaden with lemons and oranges, which the governor 
‘Immediately purchafed, and diftributed to the garrifon. 


‘ Few articles, fays our author, ever arrived more feafonably 
than this cargo of fruit. The fcurvy had made dreadful ra- 
vages in our hofpitals, and more were daily confined : many, 
however, unwilling to yield to the firft attacks, perfevered in 
their duty to its more advanced ftages. It was, therefore, not 
"uncommon at this period, to fee men, who fome months before 
were hale and-equal to any fatigue, fupporting themfelves to 
their pots upon crutches, and even with that athitance fcarcely 
able to move along. ‘The moit fatal confequences, in fhort, te 
the garrifon, were to be apprehended from this terrible difor- 
der, when this Dane was happily directed to our relief. 

‘ The lemons were immediately adminiftered to the fick, 
who devoured them with the: ereateft avidity. ‘The falutary 
effects were almoit inftantanecus : in a few days, men who had 
been confidered as irrecoverable, left their beds to congratulate 
their comrades on the profpect of once more becoming ufeful 
to their country. 

‘ Mr. Cairncrofs, a furgeon of great eminence, who was pre- 
fenit at this time and the remaining part of the fiege, has fa- 
foured 
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youred me with the following information rel:vive to the feur- 
vy, and the mode of ufing this vegetable acid; which, with 
his permiffion, .I infert for the beneat of thofe who may hére- 
after be under fimilar circumftances. 

‘* The fcurvy which attacked the garrifon of Gibraltar, dif- 
fered in no réfpect from that difeafe ufually contraéted by fail- 
ors in long véyages ; and of which the immediate caufe feemed 
to be the fubfiiting for a length of time upon falted provifions 
only, without a fufficient quantity of vegetables, or other 
acefcent foods. The circumftance related in the voyage of that 
celebrated circumnavigator, the late lord Anfon, of confoli- 
dated fractures difuniting, and the callofity of the bone being 
perfectly diffolved, occurred frequently in our-hofpitals: and 

‘old fores and wounds opened anew from the nature of the dif. 
order. | 

‘¢ Various antifcorbutics were ufed without fuccefs, fuch as 
acid of vitriol, four crout, extraé& of malt, effence of fpruce, 
&c. but the only fpecific was frefh lemons and oranges, given 

_ liberally ; or when they could not be procured, the preferved 
juice in fuck quantities, from one to four ounces per diem, as 
the patient could bear. Whilft the lemons were found, from 
one to three were adminiftered each day, as circumftances di- 
rected. The juice given to thofe in the moft malignant ftate, 
was fometimes diluted with fugar, wine, or fpirits; but the 
convalefcents took it without dilution. Women and children 
were equally affected, nor were the officers exempted from this 
alarming diltemper. It became almoit general at the com- 
mencement of the winter feafon, owing to the cold and moif- 
ture; and in the beginning of {pring, when vegetables were 
{carce. 4 

«¢ The juice was preferved by adding to fixty gallons of ex- 
preffed liquor, about five or ten gallons of brandy, which kept 
it in fo wholefome a ftate, that feveral cafks were opened in 
good condition at the clofe of the fiege. The old juice was 
not, however, fo fpeedily efficacious as the fruit, though, by 
perfevering longer in its ufe, it feldom failed.” 


In April, 1781, the garrifon received a feafonable relief by 
the-arrival of the fleet under admiral Darby ; but the enemy, 
on the land fide, were far from being idle fpectators of this 
event; and every circumftance confirmed the opinion that 
they now intended opening on the fortrefs. Accordingly, the 
fame day, a fmart fire commenced upon the garrifon, from all 
the batteries, which amounted.to a hundred and fourteen 
pieces of artillery. The cannonade was inftantly returned from 
the garrifon ; but the artillery-had orders to difregard the ene- 
mies lines, and notice only the St. Carlos’s battery, which 
confequently foon flackened its fire. Between one and twa 
o’clock the fire of the enemy abated; but about five they 
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again opened, and continued, without intermiffion, the re- 
mainder of the day and the fucceeding night. 

The evening of the fourteenth of April, the enemy’s fhells 
fet fire to a wine-houfe in the green-market ; and before the 
fire could be extinguifhed, four or five houfes were burnt to 
the ground. Detachments from the regiments and guards in 
town were immediately ordered to quench the flames ; but the 
enemy’s cannonade became fo brik, that great confufion en- 
fued. This event appears to have been produdtive of great 
irregularities among the troops. Some died. of immediate in- 
toxication, and feveral were with difficulty recovered, by oils 
and tobacco-water, from a dangerous ftate of ebriety. 


¢ The extreme diftrefs, fays our author, to which the foldiers 
had been reduced by the mercenary conduct of the huckfers 
and liquor-dealers, in hodrding, or rather concealing their 
ftocks, to enhance the price of what was expofed for fale, raifed 
amongft the troops (when they difcovered the great quantities 
of various articles in the private ftores) a fpirit of revenge. 
The firft and fecond days, they condu&ed themfelves with 
great propriety; but on the eve of the third day, their difci- 
pline was overpowered by their inebriation ; and from that in- 
fiant, regardlefs of punifhment, or the intreaties of their offi- 
cers, they were guilty of many, and great excefl#®™ The ene- 
my’s fhells foon forced open the fecret recefles of the mer- 
chants ;. and the foldiers inftantly availed theméelves of the op- 
portunity to feize upon the liquors, which they conveyed to 
haunts of theirown. Here, in parties, they barracaded their 
quurters againft all oppofers, and, infenfible of their danger, 
regaled themfelves with the fpoils. Several tkirmithes occurred 
amongit them, which if not feafonably put a ftop to, by the 
interference of officers, might have ended in ferious confe- 
GuUcncese 
‘ It did not appear, through all theit intemperance, that 
thefe irregularities arofe from any caufe fo much as a fpirit of 
revenge again{t the merchants. A great quantity of liquor, &c. 
was wantonly deftroyed; and, in fome cafes, incredible pro- 
- fufion preyailed. Among other inflances of caprice and extra- 
vagance, I recollect that of roafling a pig by a fire made of 
cinnamon. The offenders were at firit confined and repri- - 
manded, which the governor judged would have a greater ef- 
fect than punifhment ; but relapfing a fecond time, he was con- 
vinced his lenity was difregarded ; and he was, therefore, com- 
pelled to ufe more rigorous meafures.’ 


The batteries of the garrifon, efpecially at Willis’s, were 
greatly damaged by the vigorous bombardment of the enemy. 

« The ordnance had been withdrawn on the artillery’s ceafing to 
‘fire; but the merlons had fuffered much, and fome of the 
cannon were difmounted and injured. The lines were almoft 
ae choaked 
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‘choaked up with loofe ftones and rubbish, brought down by 
the fhot from the rock above; the traverfes along the line 
were gréatly injured; and the town every day approached faft 
towards a final diffolution. 

The enemy’s cannonade and bombardment continued to be 
‘wide and fcattered, apparently having no particular object. 
Shells were lavifhly expended ; and, what was very fingular, 
many of thofe which fell blind, our author informs us, con- 
tained, on examination, a vatt quantity of fand mixed with 
the ‘powder. For this unufual circumftance the garrifon could 
not otherwife account, than by fuppofing the powder was 
ftolen by the people in their laboratories. 

On the night of the twenty-third of May, the gun and 
mortar-boats of the enemy renewed their attack, which, in 
its confequences, was more dreadful than any that the gar- 
rifon had hitherto experienced. The filence obierved by the 
garrifon during their preceding vifits, emboldened them, on 
this occafion, to advance fo near, that the troops in the for- 
trefs could diftinétly hear the Spanifh officers give orders to 
the men, who frequently, in their own language, cried out 
to the befieged to * take care.’ 

_In November, the firing from both fides varied as objects 
offered. The period towards the end of the month was the 
crifis which the governor confidered as proper to fruftrate all 
the views of the enemy, by deftroying thofe ftupendous works, 
the conftruétion of which had coft them fuch immenfe labour 
and expence. By -fome deferters, who came. in on the zoth, 
he was atqnainted with the inactivity which prevailed through- 
out the enemy’s camp, and with the ftrength of their advanced 
guards. Lulled into fecurity by their fuperiority of force, 
they never fufpected the garrifon capable of attempting fo 
bold and hazardous an enterprife. We are informed, that the 
governor never imparted to the garrifon his important defign 
until the evening in which it was put in execution. A fally 
was accordingly made from the garrifon, on the night of the 
twenty-fixth of November, and was executed with a degree 
of fuccefs beyond the moft fanguine expectation. The ardour 
of the affailants was irrefiftible. The enemy on every fide 
gave way, abandoning, with the utmoft precipitation, thofe 
works which had coft them fo much expence, and employed 
fo many months to complete. The exertions of the workmen 
and artillery of the garrifon are faid to have been wonderful. 
The batteries were foon in a ftate for the fire-faggots to ope- 
rate; and the flames fpread with aftonifhing rapidity in every 
part. ‘The author informs us, that the column of fire-{moke 
which. rolled. from the works, beautifully illuminated the 
A a3 troops 
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roops and neighbouring objects ; forming altogether a coup 

*oeil, impoffible to be defcribed. 

“The court of Madrid having hitherto found all her at- 
tempts, both by fea and Jand, for the recovery of Gibraltar, 
totally inéffetual, determined to profecute this favourite ob- 
je& with a vigour which, they flattered themfelves, could not 
fail of enfuring fuccefs. No expence being fpared, the la- 
bour of the nation was exhaufted in preparations for this im- 
portant enterprife. The command of the Spanifh troops was 
now beftowed on the Duc de Crillon, who had lately returned 
from the conqueft of Fort St. Philip, in Minorca. In Sep- 
tember, 1782, the batteries and works, erected by the enemy 
on the land-fide, were ftrong and ftupendous, mounting two 
hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, and protected by an army 
of near forty thoufand men, commanded by a victorious and 
active general, and animated with the immediate prefence of 
two princes of the royal blood of France, with a number of 
other dignified perfonages. The hoftile armament by fea was 
proportionable to the vail preparations by land. It confifted 
of forty-feven fail of the line, including three inferior two- 
deckers ; ten battering fhips, deemed invincible, carrying two 
hundred and twelve guns; innumerable frigates, xebeques, 
bomb-ketches, cutters, gun and mortar-boats, befides finaller 
craft for difembarking men. Ina word, the fortrefs, which 
had fo long and fo bravely withftood all the affaults of the 
Spanih power, feemed now on the point of being devoted to 
inevitable deftru&ticn. The following isthe author’s account 
of the operations immediately fubfequent to this awful period. 


‘ The ten battering-fhips, after leaving the men of war, wore 
to the north ; and a little paft nine o’cloek, bore down in ad- 
mirable order for their feveral ftations; the admiral in a two- 
decker, mooring about nine hundred yards off the king’s baf- 
tion ; the others fucceftively taking their places to the right and 
left of the fiag-fhip, in a matterly manner; the moit diftant 
being about eleven or twelve hundred yards from the garrifon. 
Our artillery allowed the enemy every reafonable advantage, 
in permitting them, without moleftation, to choofe their di- 
ftance ; but as foon as the firft fhip dropped her anchors, which 
was about a quarter before ten o’clock, that inftant our firing 
commenced. The enemy were completely moored in little 
more than ten minutes.. The cannonade then became, in a 
high degree, tremendous. The fhowers of fhot and fhells which 
were directed from their land-batteries; the battering-thips ; 
and, on the other hand, from the various works of the garri- 
fon, exhibited a fcene, of which perhaps neither the pen nor 
the pencil can furnifh a competent idea. It is fufficient to fay, 
that four hundred pieces of the heavied artillery were playing 
ag 
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at the fame moment: an inftance which has fearcely occured in 
any fiege fince the invention of thofe wonderful engines of de- 
ftruGtion. . 

‘ After fome hours cannonade, the battering-fhips were found 

to be no lefs formidable than they had been reprefented. Our 
heavieft fhells often rebounded from their tops, whilft the 
thirty-two-pound fhot feemed incapable of making any vifible 
impreflion upon their hulls.” Frequently we flattered ourfelves:. 
they were on fire; but no fooner did the {moke appear, than 
with the moft penerenng intrepidity, men were obferved ap- 
plying water, from their engines within, to thofe places whence 
the {moke iflued. ‘Thefe circumftances, with the prodigious 
cannonade which they maintained, gave us reafon to imagine 
that the attack would not be fo foon decided, as, from our re- 
cent fuccefs againit their land-batteries, we had fondly expeéct- 
ed. Even the arzillery themfelves, at this period, had their 
doubts of the effeét of ‘red-hot fhot, which began to be ufed 
about twelve, but were not general till between one and two 
o’clock. The enemy’s cannon, at the commencement, were 
too much elevated ; but about noon their firing was powerful, 
and well direéted. Our cafuals then became numerous ; par- 
ticularly on thofe batteries north of the King’s baition, which 
were warmly annoyed by the enemy’s flanking and reverfe fire 
from the land. Though fo vexatioufly annoyed from the ifth- 
mus, our artillery totally difregarded their opponents in that 
quarter, directing their fole attention to the battering-fhips, 
the furious and {pirited oppofition of which,. ferved_ to excite 
our people to more animated exertions, A fire, more tremen- 
dous if poffible than ever, was therefore directed from the gar- 
rifon. Inceflant fhowers of hot balls, carcaifes, and fhells of 
every fpecies, flew from all quarters ; and as the maits of feve- 
ral of the fhips were fhot away, and the rigging of all in great 
confufion, our hopes of a favourable and {peedy decifion began 
to revive. 
_ € About noon, the mortar-boats and bomb-ketches attempted 
to fecond the attack from the fhips; but the wind having 
changed to the fouth-weft, and blowing a {mart breeze, with 
a heavy fwell, they were prevented taking a part in the action. 
The fame reafon alfo hindered our gun-boats from flanking the 
battering -fhips from the fouthward. : 

‘ For fome hours, the attack and defence were fo equally 
well fupplied, as {carcely to admit any appearance of {uperiority 
inthe cannonade on either fide. The wonderful conftruétion 
of the fhips feemed to bid defiance to the powers of the heavieft 
ordnance. In the afternoon, however, the face of things be- 
gan to change confiderably.. ‘The {fmoke which had been ob- 
jerved to iffue from the upper part of the flag-fhip appeared to 

revail, notwithitanding the conftant application of water; and 
the admiral’s fecond was perceived to be in the fame condition. 
Confufion was now apparent on board feveral of the veffels ; 
Aa4 . and 
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and by the evening their cannonade was confiderably abated. 
About feven or eight it-almoit totally ceafed, excepting from 
One or two flips to the northward, which, from their diftance, 
had fuffered little injury. 

‘ When their fring began to flacken, various fignals were 
made from the fouthernmoft fhips; and, as the evening ad- 
vanced, many rockets were thrown up, to inform their friends 
(as we afterwards learned) of their extreme danger and diftrefs, 
Thefe fignals were immediately anfwered, and feveral boats 
were feen to row round the difabled thips. Our artillery, at 
this period, muft have caufed dreadful havock amongft them. 
An indiftin® clamour, with lamentable cries and groans, pro- 
ceeded (during the fhort intervals of ceffation) from al] quar- 
ters; and a Jittle before midnight, a wreck floated in, upon 
which were twelve men, who only, out of three-fcore which 
were on board their Jaunch, had efcaped. Thefe circumftances. 

convinced ys that we had gained an advantage over the enemy ; 
', yet we did not conceive that the vitory was fo complete as the 
fucceeding morning evinced. Our firing was, therefore, con- 
“tinued, though with lefs vivacity: bot as the artillery, from 
fuch a hard-fought day, expofed to the intenfe heat of a warm 
fun, in addition to the harafling duties of the preceding night, 
were much fatigued, and as it was impoflible to forefee what 
new objefls might demand their fervice the folidwing day, the 

Overncr, when the enemy’s fire abated, permitted, about fix 
an the evening, the majority of the officers and men to be re- 
Jieved by a picquet of a hundred men from the marine-brigade 
under the command of lieutenant Trentham; and officers, an 
non-commififioned officers of the artillery, were flationed on the 
different batteries, to direft the failors in the mode of firing 
the hot fhot. | : 

‘ About an hour after midnight the battering-fhip which had 
fuffered the greateft injury, and which had been frequently on 
fire the preceding day, was completely in flames; and by two 
o’clock, fhe appeared as one contipued blaze from fiem to ftern. 
The fhip to the fouthward was alfo op fire, but did not burn 
with fo much rapidity. The light thrown out on all fides by 
the flames, enabled the artillery to point the guns with the ut- 
moft precifion, whilft the rock, and neighbouring objects, were 
highly illuminated ; forming, with the conftant flafhes of our 
cannon, a mingled fcene of fublimity and terror. Between 
three and four o’clock, fix othér of the battering-fhips indicated 
the efficacy of red-hog fhot; and the approaching day now pro- 
mifed us one of the completeft defenfive viftories on record.’ 

We are informed that the enemy, in this aétion, had more 
than three hundred pieces of heavy ordnance in play, whilf 
the garrifon had only eighty cannon, feven mortars, and nine 
howitzers. Upwards of eight thoufand three hundred rounds, 
(more than half of which were hot fhot) and feven hundred 
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and fixteen barrels of powder, were expended by our artillery. 
What quantity of ammunition was ufed by the enemy, could 
never be afcertained. 

The length to which this article has already extended, pre- 
vents us from continuing an account of the operations to the 
end of the fiege. -We mnft, however, acknowlege, that the 
hiftory of. this memorable enterprife is-related by the author 
with great perfpscuity- and minatenefs. It is a fubje& well 
fuited to the habits of a military gentleman; and the prefent 
hiftorian may have the peculiar fatisfaction to reflect, that the 
fubjeé&t of his narrative is, perhaps, the moft honourable to 
the valour of this country, of all the glorious atchievements 
in war that have immortalized the Britifh name. 





An Analyfis of the Political Hiftory of India. By Richard Fofeph 
Sulivan, Efg. The Second Edition, confiderably enlarged. 8vo. 
45, Sd. in Boards: Becket. 


A° all rational polity muft be founded on circumftances, -an 
exact knowledge of thefe is the only certain means by 
which the government of any country can be conduéted with 
ability and fuccefs. ‘To obtain this knowledge, and efpecially 
to difcover the remote, as well] as the immediate caufes of pub 
lic tranfactions, demands the minuteft enquiry, and the moft 
attentive obfervation. Refearches of fuch a nature will often 
prove difficult, even when the objects of enquiry lie near us ; 
but if they be fituated at a great diftance, and we can judge 
of them only from information, the attainment of truth and 
certainty muft become in proportion more arduous. In the 
jJate war with her colonies, Great Britain, we believe, expe- 
rienced the fatal confequences arifing from this fallacious re- 
fource ;-and we ought, therefore, to guard,: with all poffible 
care, againft the mifreprefentations both of ignorance and 
deceit, in what relates to our affairs in the Eaft Indies. Mr. 
Sulivan, if we are not miftaken, lived feveral years in that 
country, with the hiftory and ftate of which, he appears to 
be extremely well acquainted ; and from the amiable, as well 
as refpectable character he bears among all who know him, 
we have the ftrongeft reafon to confide in the fidelity of his 
obfervations, 

The work. commences with the hiftory of the European fet- 
tlements in India, of all which the author delivers a difan& 
and accurate account; not omitting previoufly to inform his 
readers of the channels through which Indian comimodities 
were imported into Europe, before the difcovery of a paffage 
gnto thofe feas by the eelebrated Vafcode Gama. The fol- 
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lowing extra&t from this part of the volume will place the au. 
thor’s abilities, as a writer, in a very favourable light. 


‘ The Eaft, for many centuries before our Chriftian era, 
povred forth its riches to the uttermoft extent of the then known 
civilized’ parts of the creation ; but to no country in fuch pro- 
fufe abundance as to that of Egypt. How this traffic was car- 
ried on in thofe days, when maritime knowlege was ftill but in 

- its infancy, is at this moment a-matter more worthy of thelin- 
veftigation of the antiquary than the hiftorian. Suffice it, that 
their commerce appears to,have been founded upon the broadeft 
bafis ‘of mutual and generaP utility, and that their exports and 
imports were nearly what they are at this day. ‘Happily fitu- 
ated for an intercourfe of that nature, the induitry of the 
Egyptians led them to partake of all its benefits. By the con- 
veniency of their harbours in the Red Sea, they engroffed the 
exclufive privilege of purehafing the commodities of India; 
and by their ports on the Mediterranean, they were enabled to 
diffufe them among the Greeks and the Romans at an exorbit- 
ant degree of profit. of 3 

¢ In this manner the trade with Afia was long carried on. At 
Jength, upon the deftruction of the Roman empire, that mighty 
fabric of ambition, and the fubfequent eftablifhment of its 
warlike but uncivilized invaders, a ttop was put to the continu- 
ance of fo flourifhing a commerce; nor did it again rear its 
head, until the Venetians, fituated on the Adriatic gulph, 
boldly ventured upon an enterprize, which, however difficult 
in the beginning, promifed them, with perfeverance, an am- 
ple return for the dangers and rifques which they fhould run. 

‘The Venetians accordingly encouraged a revival of the © 
trade with India by means of the Red Sea, and by their con- 
tracts with the Egyptians fo effectually fecured a monopoly of 
it to themfelves, that Venice foon became the emporium of 
Afiatic manufactures. Its citizer$ grew wealthy ; and this little 
republic, from being of no cénfequence, fuddenly became a 
nation of power and confideration. | 

_. © Another channel, however, had for fome time opened it- 
felf for the introduétion of Indian manufactures into Europe. 
This was by means of the Perfian guiph, from whence, by 
caravans pafling over the deferts of Arabia, and fometimes along 
the borders of that country, the articles of Afiatic commerce, 
more generally in demand, had been brought by tedious jour- 
neys to the borders of the A’geian fea, and thence tranfported 
by fhipping to the mercantile dealers at Conftantinople. 

* ‘Thus confined within boundaries which afforded advantage 
toa few, at the fame time that it impoverifhed the other coun- 
tries of Europe, the waflic of the Eaft became a fubjec of dif- 
cuffion amongft men, who, from ftudy and reflefion, were en- - 
abled to reafon upon its importance. Rome, enfeebled in all 
its.parts, fhewed but the remnants of its former greatnefs. Bi- | 


gotry and fuperftition had reared to themfelves a power more 
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formidable and riveted, than human afcendancy had hitherto 
_ acquired. The church declared itfelf omnipotent in its decrees, 
and made even fovereigns fhake with terror on their ‘thrones. 
Italy, the feat of its more immediate influence, long groaned 
under the fervitude it impofed. The wretched inhabitants of 
that fertile clime feit what they dared not utter. Genius lay 
dead amongft them. A _ happier gleam of freedom, indeed, 
beamed upon them at a diftance ; but they were yet in bondage, 
and their faculties could not be employed. The Spaniards, 
diftracted within themfelves, torn by perpetual efforts for their 
liberty, and abandoned to the wildeft chimeras of romance, 

roudly confined their thoughts to the arrogant fuperiority 
which they claimed over the reft of mankind. And the Por- 
tuguefe, though milder in their government, in general were 
actuated by a fimilar difpofition. The French, rifing from a 
itate of vaffalage in which they had hitherto been kept, aimed, 
though with inconfideratenefs, ac the eftablifhment of freedom ; 
indultry exerted itfelf, as they emancipated from their barons, 
but their dependence was too rooted to be eafily fhaken of. 
The Germans, long involved in bloedy contefts with each 
other, and {marting from the ftruggles betwixt the hierarchy 
and the empire, were yet unfettled amongft themfelves. Rude 
and uncivilized, agriculture and war were the only fciences 
which they cultivated: tranquillity reigned among them but 
at times: they yet, however, were formidable, and enjoyed 
more liberty than their neighbours. ‘The northern countries, 
ftill lefs cultivated than the Germans, experienced all the evils 
of licentious freedom and barbarity. And the Turks, thotgh 
numerous in the field, were yet unfettled in their government. 
England alone, of all the European powers, feemed to poffefs 
that {park of. liberty, which, however difcordant on its firtk 
breaking out, was finally to effectuate the downfall of oppref- 
fion. lts nobles, though daring, were indigent and illiterate ; 
the fovereigns, too limited in their authority, were driven by 
neceffity to take part with the body of their fubjeéts; and thus, 
by a coalition of the extremities of the ftate, that conftitution 
became eflablifhed; which fixed the pride and the glory of a 
Briton. 

‘ In this fituation was Europe, when the Portuguefe, aftu- 
ated by a fpirit of enterprize, and headed by a monarch of 
ability, formed the defign of extending their power to the Eaft. 
Madeira was the firft of their difcoveries in 1418, and the Ca- 
nary iflands became fubject to their authority in 1420. John 
the Second, a prince fingularly learned for the days in which 
he lived, and, above all, intimately acquainted with aftrono- 
my and navigation, encouraged this propenfity amongft his 
people. In his reign, the paflage round the extremity of Africa 
was firft accomplithed, and that too, under difficulties, which, 
even at this time, would ftagger the refolution of the boldeft 
explorer, Emanuel adopted the plan which had been asia We 
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by his predeceffors, and in the year 1497, fitted out the firf 
fleet for «uc. Eait Indies, under the commend of. Vafco de Ga- 
ma, which fortunately arrived there after a voyage of mor 
than thirteen months, Gama, on his return to Lifbon, failed 
not to boaft of the regions he had vifited. His accounts flattered 
the ardour of his countrymen: the riches he had feen, ftima- 
Jated their avarice, and the profpeé& they had of ‘propagating 
their faith, added not a little to the inclination which they al. 
ready had conceived for an eftablifhment in the Eail.” 


The anthor afterwards relates the tranfaCtions of the French 
and Englifh on the Coromandel coaft, and-particularly of ‘the 
ample poffeffions of the latter in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa; with the tranfattions of the Englith, like- 
wife, on the Malabar coaft. In the recital of thofe events, 
Mr. Salivan correéts a miftake, which has been oniverfally 
adopted by ether writers in their account of the affairs of tlre 
province of Arcot. The inhabitants of this province having 
long been accuftomed to the government of the family of 
Subdrer-Ally-Cawn, were diffatisfied on hearing of the ap- 
pointment ef Anawer-Odean-Cawn ; efpecially as a fon of 
Subdter-Ally-Cawn, a‘minor, was then living. Petitions. anda 
remonftrances accordihgly flew in from all: quartérs to the 
Soubahdar, who, to appeafe the ill-humour of the people, 
annulled, as has been faid, the appointment of Anawer- 
Odean-Cawn ; leaving him, however, the fole executive and 
dehberative authority, as regent of the province, and guardian 
ef the young Siyed-Mahomed-Cawn (the infant fon), whom 
he proclaimed governor of the Phoufdary of Arcot. In con- 
tradition to this account, Mr. Sulivan affures us, that 
Anawer-Odéan-Cawn’s appointment was never annulled; nor 
was Siyed-Mahomed-Cawn ever proclaimed the governor of 
Arcot. The faé& is; Nizam-Ul-Mulc, on appoimting Anawer- 
Odean-Cawn his députy inthe Cafnatic, confided to him, at 
the fame time, the perfon, family, and jegheirs of Siyed- 
Mahomed-Cawn. j 
Jn tracing the hiftory of India during the prefent century, 
it appears that two powerful nations have arifen from the ruins 
of the Mogul empire, and in oppofite quarters of Hindoftan. 
Thefe are the Mahrattahs and Seiks, the former of which are 
fuperior in extent of dominion; in military force, and in po: 
litical importance. Of both thofe nations, the author of the 
prefent Analyfis pives a full and perfpicuous account. 

* We lay before our readers the following paflage from this 
part of the work, on account of a remark made by the au: 
thor, relative to what js mentioned in the conclifion. 


‘ Shavajei, 
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¢ Shavajei, no longer under the apprehenfion of contronl, and 
flimulated by ambition and opportunity, feized the reins of 
government on Dadajei’s death. In the full confidence of pow- 
er, he formed an adminiftration. To Siam Raje he confided 
the. feals of the Peithwaec. Ragho Bulalutri he nominated, his 
fecretary ; and to Raghonat Balal he entrufted the controul and 
payment of his forces. His age, at this time, was barely fe= 
venteen. A catft-off, likewife, and an alien from his fathen 
But thefe were no impediments: they were rather fpurs to the 
daring: propenftties of his mind. The vigorous ardour of youth, 
tempered, indeed, by an uncommon fhare of penetration and 
fagacity, led kim to decifion and promptitude in his actions ; 
whilit the injuries he felt at his father’s. unjaf predile@ion for 
Ikajei, his youngeit born, fatished him of the rectitude of a 
conduct, which had nothing for its object but the recovery of 
his right. 

* Shahjei, whofe refidence was in the Carnatic, hearing of 
the ufurpation of his fon, was, contrary to expectation, fatis- 
fied with it. He publicly exonerated him froin all cenfure: 
and, as a teftimony of his entire approbation, invefted him 
with the government of Poonah and its dependencies. In this 
fituation of affairs, Aurungzebe applied to Shavajei, as a de- 
pendent of the empire for his portien of the pecuniary aid and 
military afiftance. But his mandates were derided, and his 
meffengers infulted. The application, however, was ufeful to 
the afpiring Mahrattah. It gave him the idea of aa afleffment 
on: all the countries within the reach of his power. He accord- 
ingly took the field, and made a general levy. of a fourth part 
of the revenues of each diftri@, and this arbitrary contribution 
he denominated chout. | 

‘ With troops, with treafure, and with an eager thirft of 
dominion, Shavajei was not long in extending his conquetts, 
He marched into the fertile province of Cokun, and prefenily 
fubduing it, appointed Raghonat Balal its governor. He next 
turned his fteps northward, and thence fwecping round to. the 
fouth, he fo alarmed the fovereigns of the Decan, that the 
faltan of Bidjapoor { with, the full acquiefcence of Shajei, who 
reprobated this conduc of his fon) feat a confiderable army to 
oppofe his progrefs, under the command of Abdoolat Cawn, 

* Shavajei, who was averfe to contention with fo formidable 
an opponent, agreed to a conference with ‘the Bidjahpoor ge- 
nera!. ‘They met at an appointed fpot, within the fight of 
both armies. But Abdoolat Cawn was lefs generous than Shae. 
vajer: he bafely attempted to aflaffinate the Mahrattah, while 
{piritedly vindicating his actions, with refpect to the court of 
Bidjapoor. The refult was, that Abdoolat Cawa was inftantly 
cut down by Shavajei’s own hand.’ , 

This, we are affured, is the fact, and not as is related in a 
Jate work, entitled ‘ Hiftorical Fragments of the Mogul Em. 
pire,’ where the author, from mifinformation, had been led 
te 
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to fay,”* that Sevaji ‘feduced the commander Abdul toa ¢on- 
ference, and ftabbed him.’ Treachery, Mr. Sulivan affirms, 
was aimed at, but never intended by Shavajei. He was meant 
the facrifice. 

From this period, the complicated influence of the Mah- 
rattah power on the affairs of the Eaft, renders their hiftory 
peculiarly worthy of the attention of Europeans; but it is 
| tained with thofe barbarous affaffinations which ufually accom- 
pany political competition among a fierce and uncivilized 
people. - 

The Seiks, from fmall beginnings, like the Mahrattahs, 
have rifen to fo great a degree of confequence, that they now 
pofiefs an extent of dominion computed at eight hundred miles 
in length, and four hundred in breadth, the capital of which 
is Lahore. Their army, entirely compofed of cavalry, is 
fuppofed to exceed a hundred thoufand fighting men. As the 
Mahrattahs fall (and that they are on the decline feems, as 
our author obferves, to be indifputable), the Seiks muft necef- 
farily rife ; and indeed their growing influence has, for fome 
years paft, much alarmed the powers of Hindoftan. 

Befides the Mahrattahs and Seiks, our author gives an ac- 
count of the Rohillas, a people whofe power, though greatly 
declined, is by no means extinguifhed ;° and may poflibly, he 
thinks, be revived under a future leader, more active and en- 
terprifing than either of the reigning chiefs of that tribe. 

Mr. Sulivan, having treated of the moft confpicuous nations 
and princes of Hindoftan, proceeds to a review of the inferior 
powers, on the eaftern fide of the Peninfula; and he after- 
wards relates, with his ufual perfpicuity, the rife and pro- 
grefs of the, conneGtion between the Englifh and the nabob 
Mohammed-Ally-Cawn, whofe political conduct, and faithful 
attachment to this country, are placed in a light extremely fa- 
vourable to that prince. 

After the hiftorical analyfis, we are favoured by Mr. Suli- 
van with fome important reflections, arifing from the fubjects 
before treated. He obferves, in the firft place, that large 
tracts of country, without the means of regular defence, 
are the firongeft attractions to an Afiatic enemy. For, ac- 
cuftomed to predatory excurfions, they fuddenly rufh upon a 
country with, fire and, defolation ; {weeping before them, as 
they march, all that, they do not deftroy. On this aceount 
our author remarks, that all the territorial poffeffions of Eu- 
ropeans in the Eait Indians fhould be compact, connected, and 
fo equally well defended, that an enemy fhould have no ad- 
vantage in attacking one place in preference to another, But 
what is of yet greater importance towards their permanent 
fecurity, 
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fecurity, is the good faith with which they :fhould condu& 
themfelves in all their tranfactions with the country govern- 
ments. For, though the Indians be prone.to chicanery and 
deceit, they are faid to be great admirers of the contrary cha- 
racter in others. 

Our author obferves, that nothing has been fo loudly ex- 
claimed againft as the introduétion of Englifh laws into the 
Bengal provinces. ‘This, however, he believes, has proceeded 
more from a difappointment of interefted views, than from a 
conviction of any pernicious confequences that they are likely 
to produce. 


¢ No man of reafon, fays he, poffefling a perfonal knowlege 


of the manners and cuftoms of Hindoftan, can honeftly declare, ° 


he believes the Englifh laws improper to be introduced into that 
country. Prejudice, indeed, may operate powerfully on fome 
who have been educated in all the principles of Afiatic defpot- 
ifm, who have ruled over provinces with an arbitrary {way, 
and whofe words have been law; but.a difpaflionate enquirer, 
who judges with moderation, and who fees the neceflity of co- 
ercion in a country where common: juftice hath been trampled 
under foot, not only by fome of the Englith themfelves, but 
univerfally by their fervants and dependents, will unhefitat- 
ingly confefs, that the rod of legal authority cannot but he fer- 
viceable in withholding the hand of oppreflion, and enfuring 
to the honeft labourer the fcanty reward of his induftry and 
trouble. This, it is faid, has never been denied him. But 
what is more liable to mifreprefentation than an unfettled ftate, 
where all dominion, after the confufion of fucceflive revolu- 
tions, is transferred to a few ftrangers, and where the conguer- 
ors, living under their own laws of freedom, amidft a nation 
of helpleis and unprotected beings, exhibit a fituation almoft 
without parallel in hiftory ?’ 

This intelligent author obferves, that the prefent mode of 
letting the lands in India is attended with many inconve- 
niences, independently of the difadvantages which refult from 
their unequal diftribution. Some zemindars, he remarks, 
unwilling to relinquifh their habitations, are often induced to 
exceed the real value of farms, if their leafe is but for a fhort 
term of years. ‘The zemindar, at the fame time, ‘even though 
poffeffed of the ability, cannot, with fafety to his own inter- 
efts, encourage the inferior farmers by advancing them money ; 
and without this advance, the lands cannot receive that culti- 
vation which, with a longer leafe, or the abfolute poffeffiion, 
the occupiers would be enabled to beftow. 

We cannot conclude our review of this Analyfis without 
obferving, that Mr. Sulivan appears to write with great im- 
partiality ; that he difcovers an exteafive knowlege of the po- 
litics 
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litics of India‘; and that he has fuggefted to the company very 
important and rational hints both for the defence and improve- 
ment of their territories. 

This work was firft printed in 1779. 
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4 Tour through Parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, in 1778. 
In a@ Series of Letters. By Richard Foleph Sulivan, Eq. 
The Second Edition, Ss, and enlarged, Jn Two Volumen 
Sve. 10s. 6a. in Boards. Becket. 


"77 firt edition of this Tour, which appears to have de- 
rived its origin from a generous ardour for literary amufe- 
ment, was publifhed a few years ago. ‘The nature of the work 
induces us to imagine, that it had been occafional!y compofed 
during the hours of relaxation from travelling, and confe- 
quently without that exertien of mind, of which this inge- 
pious author is evidently capable. The prefent edition, how- 
ever, though containing nearly the fame account of the 
Tour as formerly, is not a little increafed by the embellith- 
ments of fentiment and obfervation ; and confidering that a 
great part of what it defcribes was before familiar to us, from 
the account of Mr. Pennant, we muit acknowlege that we 
have received far greater pleafure in the perufal, than might 
have been expected under fuch circumftances. Before we pro- 
ceeded farther than the firtt Letter, we were convinced, from 
Mr. Sulivan’s remarks, that he is perfectly well acquainted 
with the art of travelling to advantage. Nor is it a circam- 
ftance unworthy of attention, that while he difcovers much 
knowlege of the world, it has not effaced that virtuous fenfi- 
bility, which is too liable to abatement from an extenfive com- 
merce with mankind. 
In giving an account of Eton College, our author makes 
a digrefiion on the comparative advantages of a private and a 


public education. This fubje& having been much agitated, | 


affords little room for any new obfervation ; but, in the follow- 
ing quotation, Mr. Sulivan has contraitcd the different opinions 
in a juft point of view. 

* The vaft number of great men which not only Eton, but 
the other public feminaries of learning in this country, have 
produced, hath often led me to the long-difputed point, of 
which fhould have the preference, a public or a private edu- 
cation, Te many men the advantages of a public fehool are 
demonftratively evident; but much, as in mott cafes, may be 
advanced on both fides. Public fchools, as fociety now-is re- 

ulated, are certainly poffefled of many recemmendatory effen- 
tials in the point of educations The mafters fought after for. 
them are generally men of the firft abilities: the diet of mA 
pupils 
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‘pupils is carefully attendedoto, and their learning is lefs ne- 
gleéted, than the namber of ‘boys, ‘and the variety’of ‘their ta- 
lents, would ‘at firfogivé one ireafonto apprehend. ‘A private 
tutor, undoubtedly, ‘has it in hjs power to give more attention 
to his fcholar’s edacatién than. the mafter of a large academy. 
He can watch over the -progrefs of the underitanding, and, by 
conftant care, can take advantage of every effort-of the mind, 
and, turn itsby culture to its:proper end. ‘[he morals too, he 
has rigidly under his infpection- The feeds of goodnefs, there~ 
fore, planted in fuch manner in the. breait, mutt bring forth 
the faireft bloffoms of benignity. Gentlenefg and trath will 
irrefiftibly fix in his pupil’s mind the lovelinefs of focial virtues 
The man cannot but {pring up in theoretic perfection ; but the 
paffions will have hitherto been'filent, becaufe they will not 
have had fufficient objects to flimulate them co action. 

© Could human nature be brought to that degree of relative 
goodnefs, which it is natural to’ fuppofe it never did, nor ever 
will poffefs, but in the abftrufe and fine-{pun opinions of a few 

_philofophers, a private education would indifputably be bett ; 
but as a man.is the fame thar,he probably was four thoufand 
years ago, and as the active pafsions may properly be called the 
elements of life, fomething more general is required than what 
can poflibly be imbibed from the inftruction of any one perfon, 
at once both the mafter and companion. Moreover, a too-clofe 
application, Without the eceflary recreations, is too apt to 
imprefs a boy with a difguft to ftudy when he 1s freed from the 
dominion of ‘a tutor, or, what is worfe, to enamour him with 
books, and thereby toruin bis health, and otherwife to deprive 
him of thofe, comforts which nature intended he fhould enjoy. 

¢ On the ‘other hand, the man who. has been early fent to 
fchool, on his firft going there, enters into a world in minia- 
ture, fimilar to the one in which he.is afterwards doomed to 
move. The whole circle of the paffions is there to combat and 
be combated with. Love, hatred, jealoufy, revenge, ambition, 
courage, cowardice, in fhort, ali the mott oppofite fentiments 
‘of the human heart, are there to be found -in their different 
degrees. The difpofitions of his fellow-creatures thus come 
experimentally to be made known to him. He foon perceives 
the delights of goodnefs, as well as the turpitude of bafenefs. 
Pride makes him emulate his fuperiors. He feels an exultation 
in rifing to be foremoft.of his clafs. His incitements to mora- 
lity become equally ftrong. Applaufe attends him in every flep 
of his career. Self feels its native dignity, and is pleafed-in 
the exertion ; he rifes to be aman with a knowlege of books, 
and,.what is of much more confeauence, with a knowlege of 
his {pecies. 

* In another light, likewife, the advantages of public are 
apparently infinitely fuperior to thofe of private education, 
The mingling together draws forth the exertion of children’s 
bodily as well as mental faculties ; their nerves in this manner 
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become ftrong :—by feats of flrength they gradually acquire. 


degrees of courage: their little fpirits become imperceptibly 
inured to refent an injury, and to protec. the opprefled. .. Exer- 
‘cife gives an invigorating principle to their fyftem; and they 
break into the world with health,..with fpirit, and:with under- 
ftanding, fit to encounter the innumerable: viciffitudes which 
are incident to their exittence.’ t REF Yok 


From London, where the traveller commences his journey, 
he proceeded to Bath, and the more diftant parts’ of Somer- 
fetthire and Wiltfhire.-» He next direéts his courfe to Briftol, 


and afterwards to Chepfow, and other places. in Wales. Re-. 


turning thence to Briftol, he vifits Gloucefterfhire, Worcefter- 


fhire, and Derbyfhire ; and fhaping his route through Yorke. 


fhire, continues his journey into Scotland ; where°he has pro- 
ceeded fo far north as Glamis, Perth, Dunkeld, Taymouth, 
and Inverary, all which are fituated in nearly the fame lati- 
tude, about the, middle of that part of Great Britain, From 


Inverary, he returns by. Glafgow and Carron to Edinburgh, - 


and thence.to Carlifle; from which city he direéts his courfe 
through different parts of England to London. Without lay- 
ing before our readers the author’s account, however faithful 
and well defcribed, of places vifited by other travellers, we 
fhall prefent them with the narrative of his defcent into a ca- 
vern.in Derbyfhire; a journey which few ever before at- 
tempted, and probably few will perform, hereafter. 

* Imagination can fcarcely form a defcent more perilous. 


The only fteps or things to hold by, are bits of oak fluck inte 
the fidesy inhabitants of the place fince it was firft difcovered, 


and which, from want of ufe, it was natural to fuppofe might” 


have either rotted or loofened themfelves in the earth: mores 
over, a falfe flep hurled one inevitably to deftru€tion: fortu- 
nately all was firm, and we arrived at the bottom unhurt. Here 
, ranging ourfelves in order, with a large bundle of candles and 
torches, independent of the candles which each of us carried, 
we proceeded with tolerable facility through two or three lofty 
and moft beautifully enamelled caverns of ipar. This we cone 
ceived an earneft of future delight, and the tablets were ac- 
cordingly fet at work; but, alas, how great was our miftake. 
Here our difficulties were to commence. 

‘ Following the guide, who befides another who was with 
‘us, was the only one of the party who had ever penetrated be- 
fore, we forced our way with infinite ftruggles, through a nar- 
row fpace, between two rocks, and thence getting on our hands 
and krees, were, for the full diftance of a mile, obliged to 
crawl without ever daring to lift up our heads, the paflage be- 


ing both low and craggy, and as it was likewile filled with _ 


mud, dirt, and a multitude of bits of rocks, our progrefs was 
painful indeed : we flill, however, hoped for fomething better. 
| On 
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On we accordingly proceeded, «ill a dreadful ‘noife, ne oe 
along the horrible crevices of the cave, gave us to underftani 

we were near a river; to this then we, as faft a3 we were able, 
hurried. But defcripiion is inadequate to any thing like a reé- 
prefentation of the fcene. A vaft ocean feemed roaring in upon 
us;.in fome places burfting with inconceivable impetuofity, 
and at others falling through dreadful chaftns, burft into fhaggy 
forms to give it vent: through this our journey was to con- 
tinue. A cry of light, however, alarmed us: the confinement 
of the air, and the narrownefs of our track, had extinguifhed 
all our torches ; the candles-too, all but one fmall end, were 
‘totally expended, We knew not what to do. In vain.the mia- 
ers hallodo’d for the fupply which was to have come behind $ 
no anfwer was to be heard. Our fate feemed inevitable; but 
the principals of the party, fortunately, expreffed no fear. In 
this extremity, a gallant fellow, who yet was ignorant of the 
place, but from experience knew the danger wé were in, fad- 
denly difappeared, and after groping for a confiderable time itt 
the dark and difmal horrors of the place, at length returned to 
us with a fupply of candles, having difcovered his companions, 
unto whom they were given in charge, almoft petrified with 
fear, and unable to follow us from apprehenfion. Reprieved 
in- this manier from a death which feemed to wait ws, in its 
moft horrid form, we onward proceeded with a frefli recrdit of 
{pirits; and plunging into the river above our wailts, {carce te- 
nable from the impetuofity of the torrent, cautioufly picked dur 
Steps, and, at length, after a four hours moft unfpeakable fa- 
tigue, arrived at about three hundred yards beyond the {pot, 


where the fubterranean paflage we had the day before explored, - 


was expected to find an entrance into this dreadful place: 

‘ But here we were obliged to ftop ; a fall into a yawning 
gulph, in which I was providentially faved by the corner of a 
rock catching me by the knee, had hitherto given mé an in- 
conceivable degree of pain; but I had not {poke 3. it now be- 
came fcarce bearable; out, however, I was to crawl, and that 
too upon this tortared limb. The retreat accordingly bégan; but 
no anguifh could furpafs the excefs of torment I was in. Often did 
1 with to remain where I was; no fuccour or affiftance could be 
given me: every man was painfully bufied in the charge of his 
own fafety. At length, having almoft worn out the other knee, 
and torn both my fides and back by forcing myfelf in, thofe po- 
fitions, I was compelled to call out for help, as we happily 
came to the firft.opening where I could be raifeds Languor and 
faintnefs from what I had fuffered, had totally deprived me of 
my ftrength: I was feated on a rock, where J breathed a little 
freer, and fo refrefhed in a few minutes, having collected my- 
felf as much as poflible, that I tottered through the reft of the 
eavern,. helped where affiftance could be given me, and im that 
manner got to the bleffed funthine of the day. 


Bbz ¢ All 
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: © Adl the reft of the explorers were tolerably well, excepting 
two of our guides, one of whom had received a violent contu- 
fion on his head from a rock ;:.and another feveral bruifes from 
a fall, in climbing up the 'laft-aperture. Altogether, the depth 
we had defcended was.about one hundred and forty fathom, or 
nine hundred and eighty feet, and the length about three miles, 
according to the miner’s calculation. Neither az this diftance 
were we atthe end; a paflage ftill continued, but fo filled with 
waters and fo full-of peril, that the miners themfelves were 
averfe to farther trial.’ — ‘ 


In treating of remote parts of the country, it is not fur- 


prifing if fome topographical inaccuracies fhould efcape the | 


attention of a traveller. We believe, however, that our au- 
thor’s narrative is chargeable with very few blemithes of this 
Kind. The moft obfervable that occurs to us is his mentioning 
Glenorchy-as a fhire. If all.the geographical accounts which 
we have’ feert of Scotland, be: not erroneous, Glenorchy is 
only a diftri& of Argylefhire.—Mr. Sulivan is a pleafing and 
fentimental traveller; fond of entertaining both himfelf and 
his’readers with poetical defcription ; and is fo much the phi- 
Jofopher, as’ well as facetious writer, that we find him moral- 
izing even on the terrace 4t Windfor; where, we believe, the 
glories of the earth afford fubjeét of fpeculation more. fre- 
quently than the nature of man. 
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The New Annual Regifter,. or General Repofitory .of Hiftory, Po- 

| Nities, and Literature, for the Year 1784. To which is pre- 

. fixed, A fort Review of the State of Knowlege, Literature, 
and Tafte, in this Country, from the Acceffion of Edward the 
Firft, to the dcceffion of Henry the Fourth. 8v0; 6s. 6d. 
half-bound. Robinfon. 


Ws are pleafed at feeing this collection improve in fpirit, 

and in taite, while its appearance is not fo late as ta 
lofe the bloom of youth, and the grace of novelty. We would 
recommend to the compiler a careful attention to the time of 
publication, as we fhould be glad to receive the volume ear- 


lier, if it were confiftent with the perfection which it may 
iow boaft. | 


" ‘The Short View of the State of Knowlege is brought down - 


to the acceffion..of Henry the Fourth, and .is executed 
. with accuracy. ‘The Britith and Foreign Hiftory is related 
with, greater precifion than in the former volumes. This 
period of Britifh. hiftory: is highly important, net on ac- 
count of contending factions, but of the magnitude of a 
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objects, and importance of the debates, We began to fee 
different .parts of the legiflature contending with éach other ;: 
and,‘in the difpute, each party feemed to have loft fight of 
thofe limits by which the feparate fun@ions and duties were 
conftitutionally defined. It was the beginning of anarchy ; 
but fortunately the tumult did not run ‘in different directions:: 
if the people were not unanimous,: there was fo great‘a majd- 
rity qn one fide, that the conteft ceafed from a deficiency in 
the number of contenders. It is the fate of popular delufion 
to fpread by ways the leaf fufpected, and a celerity almoft 
unexampled.—This part of the work is diftingaithed by its 
great accuracy and the juftnefs of the refleétions ; “the ‘en- 
lightened defender of the conftitution is not filenced by the 
clamour of faction; nor is the. judicious enquirer loft in the 
zealous partizan. We thall tranfcribe the concluding remarks : - 
they deferve attention and applaufe. 


~ € The conduét of Mr. Pitt, in the courfe of this long and 
important conteft, was a fubject of much animadverfion, 
Thofe, who form their opinion from fuccefs ; and thofe, who 
regard every proceeding with admiration that is marked with 
inflexibility and perfeverance, have of courfe extolled it as a 
perfect and unblemifhed model of heroic virtue. Ochers, on 
the contrary, whofe fufpicions of obftinacy are as rooted and 
violent as the prejudices of the former are unreafonable, have 
allowed no merit to the conftancy of the minifter in the pur- 
fuit of an obje&t, which they, in the firft inftance, decided to. 
be unjuftifiable and criminal. It may, however, be doubted, 
whether the uniformity of Mr. Pitt were fo great, as either 
the admirers or the enemies of that quality have fuppofed it 
to be. It may reafonably be queftioned, whether he forefaw 
the end from the beginning ; and whether he did not a&t apon 
the principle of thofe men, who, believing they have engaged 
in a juft and an honourable caufe, pretend not to perceive, 
and puzzle themfelves not with the invettigation of the con- 
fequences of their exertions. This feems ‘to have.been the 
meaning of the reafonings fo often repeated by Mr. Pitt. He 
accepted of office, and continued in it, for the fake of avert- 
ing the pernicious effects of. Mr. Fox’s India.bill, and he was 
fatisfied that no mifchief could refult from, his perfeyesante, 
fo greatly to be dreaded and fo much to be.deplored as thofe 
which had fo lately impenced over his country.. Nor is it 
probable, either, that when,.the minifter  authorifed Mr. 
Bankes. to make the aflurances we ;have related upon .the: fub- 
ject of a diffolution, he forefaw that:he .fhould.be the advafer 
of that meafure 5 or that, when he pointed out to the houfe 
; Bb3 | of 
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ef commons two conftitutional modes of removing him from 
the councils of his fovereign, by. impeachment or by addrefs, 


he had formed the defign of continuing in office, notwith- 
ftanding the addreffes which were afterwards prefented.’ 


The different occurrences are felected with great care, and 
they are pointed tq the important events of the period in 
-which-they occurred, The extraéls are collected with judg- 
ment, from the publications of the year. The Biographical 
Sketch of ‘Johnfon, by Tyers, is properly preferved in this col- 
leétion ; and the life of the brave, the enterprifing, but un- 
fortunate colonel Humberfton, excites both our admiration and 
our pity, The laft js an original communication, very well 
written. 

In the Poetry we meet with nothing original; but the dif 
ferent parts are well chofen. The accounts of Domeftic and 
Foreign Literature are fomewhat extended, but the decifions 
are generally juft; indeed this department of the work is ex- 
ecuted with great propriety, and affumes an increafing import. 
ance, On the whole, we are much pleafed with this volume ; 
fince, like Virgil’s * Rumour,” it acquires force in its pro- 


grefs. 
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Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. No. XXI. gto. 15 
Biblivtheca T opographica Britannica. No. XXII. to. 15. 6d, 
Biblictheca Topographica Britannica. No, XXIII, , Ald. Ofe 
Bibliotheca T opographica Britannica, No. XXIV. 4toe 45. 64. 


Bibhiothece Topographica Britannica. No. XX¥. 4to. 18. 64, 
All publifhed by Nichols. 


OF the former Numbers of this work we have given an 
account at different times.—N° XXI, contains the Hif- 
tory and Antiquities of Ecclefhal Manor and Caftle; and 
Lichfield Houfe in London. By Mr. Pegge. —Ecclefhal, which 
ties in the county of Stafford, is fuppofed to derive its name 
froin the eeclefa, or church, which, | therefore, it is probable, 
was built at an early period. That there was a church here 
in the eleventh century, appears from Domefday Book ; and 
Mr. Pegge i is of opinion that it had been ereéted Ane before. ’ 
The manor is extenfive, and, according to the authority of 
that regifter, belonged to the bifhop of the diocefe. 
Concerning the epifcopal houfe of Lichfield, Mr. Pegge ob- 
ferves that it flood at fivit in the city: for, that Hugh, bithop, 
ef Coventry, he fuppofes Hugh de Novant, purchafed a houfe 
for himtelf and fuccefiors, which, by the defeription of it, 
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appears to have been fituated there. But bifhop Meyland or 
Muleat, about the year 1260, removed his habitation from 
the city,» by making a new purchafe in the Strand, on the 
{pot where Somerfet-houfe was afterwards erected. 

N° XXII. contains Obfervations on Croyland Abbey and 
Bridge. By Mr. Effex —The triangular bridge of Croyland, 
as the author obferves, is a flruéture worthy of notice, on ac- 
count of the fingularity of its form. It confifts of three 


dquares, and an equilateral triangle about which they are 


placed. The bridge has three fronts; three ways over it, and 
the fame number beneath. The abutments are feparated by 
three ftreams, and are fuppofed to ftand in three different 
counties. It is in reality but one arch, compofed .of three 
half arches, formed of three. ribs, which are fegments of a 
circle infcribed within the three abutments, and,- fpringing 
from low-water-mark, form three. pointed arches, which unite 
in the triangle of the crown of the arch. 

Croyland abbey was firft founded about the year 716, by 
king Ethelbald, who gave three hundred pounds in filver, and 
one hundred pounds, for ten years, towards building the 
church and offices belonging to it. About a hundred and 
fifty-four years after it was built, it was deftroyed by the 
Danes, who, after plundering the place of every thing valu- 
able, burnt the church and offices. In the year 948, Tur- 
ketyl, the fixth abbot, began to rebuild them, and they were - 
completed by Egelric the elder, his kinfman and fucceffor, 
Before the year 984, all thofe buildings, except the church and 
the abbot’s apartment, were built of wood, covered with lead, 
The upper part of the tower of the church was likewife of 
wood, and probably covered with lead. In this tower began 
the fire which happened in Ingulphus’s time. ‘The church 
was again deftroyed by fire, between the years 1142 and 1170, 
but re-built by the abbot of that time, and his two imme- 
diate fucceffors. Between the years 1253 and 1281, the weft 
end of the church, with its turrets, and great part of the 
nave, were thrown down by a ftrong wind. Our author after- 
wards relates fome other changes which this place underwent, 
until the diffolution of the Abbey by Henry VIII. He qbferves 
that the buildings and offices belonging to this abbey muft 
have been very extenfive, as appears from the number of 
monks and lay-brothers, befides fervants, refident there, and 
upwards of a hundred monks of other monafteries, who all, 
when they came, had a ftall in the choir, .a feat in the refece 
tory, and a bed in the dormitory. They likewife often enter- 
tained many firangers, who found among them a comfortable 
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retreat in‘times of danger, ‘The-monks- of ‘Croyland abbey 
are faid to have been no lefs famous for their’ learning” than 
hofpitality. The. nobility fent thither their children‘for in: — 
ftruction ; and to the monks of this) place the univerfity of 
Cambridge was indebted fer the revival of learning; if not 
the firftt inftication of public leftures among them, But all 
the ‘buildings belonging to-this once famous monaftéry: and 
anciént feminary of learhing, except a fmalf part of the'church} 
are now fo completely deitroyed, that not a ftone is left by 
which there is any poffibility of tracing them. 

N° -XXJHI. contains the: Hiftory and Antiquities of Haw- 
fted, in’the County of Suffolk. By the Rev, Sir John Cal- 
jum, Bart. — Hawfted lies between three and foar! miles foath- 
weft of Bury St. Edmunds, and ‘about feventy north-eaft of 
Londen. ‘The exaé& age of the church appears not from any 
records; but from the modern ftyle of the building, and par- 
ticularly a piece of feulpture in the fteeple, our author con- 
<ludes it to have been erected in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. If we may judge from the minutenefs with which he 
has treated of this place, and from the frequent occurrence of 
the name of Cullum in the narrative, we fhould be inclined 
to think that the reverend baronet ‘has been prompted to the 
inveftigation of this fubje&t by fome local attachment. From 
repeated experience, we have found that a predilection of this 
kind is too apt to lead an antiquarian into frivolous details ; 
but though much of the prefent article will probably be 
deemed fuperfluous by uninterefted readers, we doubt not that 
the whole may afford pleafure to the inhabitants and neigh~ 
bourhood of Hawited. 

N° XXIV. contains an Account of the Roman roads, 
Tkenild-Street, and Bath-Way, with a Differtation on the Co= 
ritani, By Mr. Pegge.—In tracing the route of Ikenild- ftreet 
through the country of the Coritani, or the county of Derby, 
Mr. Pegge remarks, that it has no fooner crofled the eaflernmott 
branch of the Dove, and entered Derbyhhire, than it appears 
for a confiderable way together on Eggington Heath, where 
it points to Derby, or rather Little-Chefter, to which-place 
it came by Little-Over, acrofs Nun-Green, and fo down Dar- 
ley-Slade to the river Derwent, where a bridge had ftood from 
very remote time; and the remains of a bridge are yet to be 
{een at this place, when the water of the river is low. Some 
antiquaries are of opinion that the Romans built no bridges, 
and only’made ufe of fords; but on this fubject, Mr. Pegge 
makes a juft obfervation. ‘As we know, fays hé, that the 
Romans did ‘build bridges in other past, why not in Eng- 
land 3 
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tand ; efpecially when the fudden atid high floods of the rivet 
feemed greatly to require it, and that we have ofe ftation in - 
Richard of Cirencefter, which 1s exprefsly called 4d Pontem ??’ 

After crofling ‘the river, the-road pafled eaftward by the wall 
of the ftation ‘of ‘Little Chelter ; of which wall or ‘wallum, @ 
confiderabfe fragment, of about five feet thick, was feen by 
Mr. Pegge in 1759. 

Mr. Pegge fuppofes, that from Little-Chefter the road ‘kept 
on the eaft-fide of the Derwent, never crofling that-river any 
more. ‘After going a fhort fpace due eaft from Little Chefter, 
it enters the open fields, and turns to the northward, the ‘courfe 
of it being from its firftentrance upon’Morley- Moor,’N. N. EL 
No traces of it are now to be feen until you approach Morley- 
Moor, becaufe,the ground being arable, the agger has been 
Jevelled by the plough. ‘ But'as foon as you ‘have left Bred- 
fal priory‘on your left hand, fays the author, and begin ‘to rife 
up to the alms-houfes on Morley- Moor, a large raifed frag- 
ment appears on your right hand.’ It is afterwards juft vifi- _ 
ble, as being but little raifed, quite acrofs this moor, runnin} 
N. N.E. to the fence, againft which it abutts about a hundred 
yards eaft of Brackley. gate. At the fence it is very confpi- 
cuous, as likewife in the enclofure on the other fide. Its pro- 
grefs thence is in a direét line, though there be no veftiges re- 
maining in this part, clofe by the lodge or houfe'in Horfley- 
Park, where it plainly appears again, having the lodge on the 
eaft. Mr. Horiley obferves, that this road goes northward 
from Little-Chefter to Horfton-Caftle; but, according to Mr. 
Pegge’s account, this is a miftake. He fays it does not a 
proach that caftle, but-leaves it on the left hand. After aft 
ing the lodge or houfe above mentioned, it begins to appear 

apain in the lane or yard, and farther on, in the enclofure, is 
very high and broad, and covered with gorze. In thofe parts, 
it is altogether compofed of gravel, of which it confifts for 
many miles. From the laft mentioned inclofure it runs up two 
or three fields until it comes to the road that-goes eaft to Note 
tingham, and weft to Wirkfworth, which it crofles about 2 
hundred yards weft of Horfley Woodhoufe, being very vifible 
in the ‘fields‘on the ‘fouth and north fides of that rodd. “Mr. 
‘Pegge traces it thence toa farm belonging to fir Henry Hun- 
loke ; beyond which, the country having been long in tillage, 
no farther veftiges of it remain. 

Mr. Pegge, afterwards, with the fame diftinétnefs, defcribes 
the perambulation of the lefler Roman road, called the ‘Bath- 
Way, inthe county of ‘Derby.; which:is followed by‘a‘differ- 
tation.on the Coritani, After treating: of the etymology ‘and 
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orthography of this name, the: author. proceeds ‘to afcertain 
the fituation of the Coritani.... He obferves, that northward, 

they bordered on the Brigantes; who lived in the county now 
called. Yorkthire ; ; that on the eaft, they were bounded by the 
German.ocean; on the fouth,. by the Cennomanni, from whom 
 they.were. feparated by the river, Aufona; and-on the weit, by 
the Carnabii, who lived in Staffordfhire and Chefhire. We 
then meet.with a few remarks on the etymology of the. Cale- 
donia wood; on the limits in. refpeét of the Brigantes and 
Carnabii;..and on the name and extraction of the: Iceni, of 
whom the Coritani were a part. Mr. Pegge endeavours to 
evince, that the Iceni were not feated in Worcefterfhire and 
Staffordthire, as has been imagined by Dr. Plott. 

_- Ne XXY. contains a Hiftorical Account of the Textus 
Roffenfis ;, and of Mr. Elftob and his Sifter; with Memoirs 
of Mr. Johnfon of Cranbrooke.—The Textus Roffenfis is the 
name giver to a hiltory of the church of Rochetter, and men- 
tioned in Dugdale’s Monafticon, under. the title of Chronicon 
Clauftri Roffenfis. ‘This venerable manufcript confifts of two 
parts ; the firit containing the laws and conititutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, in Latin and Saxon, tranfcribed from 
‘ancient copies ; and the fecond giving a regifter or chartulary 
of the church of Rochefter, from the autographs, with fome 
other matters relating to that cathedral, written in the times 
of Ernulf, bifhop of Rochefter, in the twelfth century, and 
fome of his fucceflors ; but thefe lait in a later hand. Mr. 
‘Elitob, of whom fome memoirs are delivered in this Number, 
Was a worthy and learned clergyman of London, in the begin- 
ning of the prefent century, remarkable for his knowledge of 
the Saxon language, as was his fifter who was likewife well 
acquainted with the Latin, and feveral other languages. Con- 
cerning Mr. Johnfon, it is fufficient to obferve, that he lived 
jn the fame period, was alfo of the clerical profeffion, and re~ 
fpectable for his virtues and learning, 





Differtations on the internal Evidences and Excellence of Chrifti- 
anity : and on the CharaGer of Chrift, compared with that of 
Some other celebrated Founders of Religion and Philosophy. By 
Fofoua Toulmin, A.M. 80, 45. fewed. Johnfgn. 7 


HE refpectable author of the work before us has entitled 
thofe eflays Differtations, which were probably compefed 

and preached as fermons. In this refpect, he has aéted with 
policy and judgment; for many, alarmed by the title, would 
have-fooked no farther.’ But, while we approve Mr, Toul- 
min’s 
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min’s condua, it has fybjected. us to: fome diffieulties in’ our 
review. The laws, by which: thefe feveral kinds of writings 
are to be judged, are fo different,, that we. might approve, as 
an ufeful fermon, what would be, in reality, a fuperficial 
efflay. ‘The audience, on fuch oceafions, cannot ufually fol- 
Jow a long connected feries of arguments, and proofs, nor can 
it profit by deep inveftigation, or elaborate refearches, 

As fermons, however, thefe eflays deferve attention. The 
Janguage is eafy and perfpicuous, the ‘arguments clear and 
decifive. After examining the internal evidence, and demon- 
ftrating the innate excellence of Chriftianity, the author com- 

ares our Saviour to the firft characters which have appeared, 
€ither as legiflators or moral teachers ; with Socrates, Con- 
fucius, and Mahomet. In this comparifon, he finds each de. 
‘ficient in the uniform majefty, the iteady meeknefs, and the 
‘yndeviating, unqualified morality, which adorned the beha- 
yiour and the doétrine of .Chritt. This part of the work is 
rather hiftorical than didactic; and, in it, we are chiefly 
tempted to arraign the fuperficial manner in which the fubject 
is treated. ‘The difciples of any of thofe fages might accufe 
Mr. Toulmin of injuitice, in not examining their tenets’ with 
more profound erudition. His fources are generally common, 
and fometimes fufpicious; but we have no reafon to fuppofe 
that, in a more arduous trial, their purity would be more 
con{picuous. 

The importance of this kind of evidence is explained in 
the following judicious manner. 

« Of al] the evidences which evince the truth of Chriftiani- 
ty, the internal may be allowed to poffefs, if not an abfolute 
fuperiority, yet, in fome refpects, the advantage over the reft ; 
as being attended with fewer difficulties—lying more level to 
common apprehenfion—and not requiring learned difcuffion 
and much hiftorical information. Every underftanding is ca- 
pable of perceiving, every heart is capable of feeling the ex- 
‘cellence of our religion, as it arifes from the charatter of its 
founder, the purity of its morals, and the dignity of its re- 
wards. Jt is an advantage attending this kind of evidence, 

that it lies within the books of the New Teftament, and grows 
itronger upon a candid and attentive perufal of them. It alfo 
fprings not only from the general contents of the gofpel hif- 
tory, but is furnifhed by the particular facts it relates, and the 
particular incidents it records. .We may often obferve:cir- 
cumftances in the relation of thefe, which give an air of ve- 
racity to the whole hiftory, and forbid the fuppofition of art 
or invention, To them may be applied the words of the apoftle 
Peter, relative ova particular event in the miniftry of Chrit ; 
: 3 66 We 













































































380 Toalain on the Evidences and Excellence of Chriftianity. 
=** We have-not followed cunningly devifed fables :’? we have 
not prefented ‘you with an artful tale, nor deceived you with 
an ingenious romance ; ‘but have plainly fpoken real fats. I 
would thew. the truth of this affertion, by.an appeal to fome 
particular-fa&ts related by the evangeliits and the apoftles—and 
ao. the manner in which'they have defcribed the chara¢ter— 
the doétrines—and the miracles of Chrift. In reviewing thefe 
points we fhall difcern the»marks of truth flamped on them, 
and fhall be naturally fed to conclude the divine origin of the 
seligion. to. which they refer.’ 


For thefe reafons our author examines the charaéter, the 
@oftrines, and the’miracles of Chrift, as detailed in the New 
"T'eftament, by witneffes whom Mr. Toulmin endeavours to vin- 
dicate, with great fuccefs, from the fufpicion of error and mif- 
yeprefentation. This is the fubje& of the fecond Differtation. 
From this part of the work we fhall fele& a {pecimen. 


« Another extraordinary faét_related by the evangelifts is the 
afeenfion of Chrift. Of this it may be faid, that the narra- 
tive of it has the appearance of being an account of the real 
fact, not of a feigned tale. We have a full, yet a concife 
account of it given by Luke xxiv. 50, 51. And ** He, i.e. 
Chrift, led them, 1. e. the apoftles, Out as far as Bethany, and 
he lifted up his hands and blefledihem. And it came to pafs 
while he blefied mem 3 he was parted from them, and carried 
sup into heaven.’ From almoit every circumitance mann 
this relation, arifes fome evidence of its truth. 

¢« The circumftances attending it are fuch, as do not appear 
to have been copied from any paft tranfaction. ‘They are ori- 
ginal. Jefus Chrift is not-defcribed as taken up to heaven in 
a whirlwind, in a chariot of fire and with horfes of fire, as 
was Elias. Nor is it merely faid, that having converfed with 
them forty days, he was feen no more ; but, as it was written 
ef Enoch, ‘* God took him.” Nor is he reprefented as firft 
undergoing a change, like that of the transfguration on the 
mount, No ideas borrowed from thefe fimilar fats, are blended 
with the narrative. But invented tales are greatly furnithed 
by memory, and formed from analogies and ailufions. He:e 
_the circumftances are peculiar to this event: fuitable to the 
calm and rational manner in. which the-evidences. of Chrift’s 
afcenfion were offered ; agreeable to the mild dignity which 
he, on all oceafions, difplayed, and correfpondent to the be- 
nevolence of hi8 temper. 

«« He led them, out as far as Bethany, to the Mount of 
Olives ;” that their view of the fcene might be-clear, free, 


wd iii sic Di He lifted up his hands ** and blesied, 
them ¢ =a 
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them :’’ by, this gentle and eafy, deportment, leaving them in 
full poffefion of their powers: and: fenfess able judges:of his 
afcent: ‘* And while he blefled them, He was parted. from 
them :” gradually afcending up, till a cloud ‘received him out 
of their fight.. Nothing obftructs their profpect ;:Itill the fa& 
had been fo long and diftinélly feen, as to-deave a full convic- 
tion. Nothing violent and pompous difturbs their imaginas 
tions. How proper is every circumftance, to afcertain.to the 
witneffes, the reality of the afcenfion ! How free is the narra- 
tion of it from every mark of invention and defign, Here is 
no pomp of words ! Here is no artificial colouring ! Simplicity 
is united with majefty. The familiar and the great are blead- 
ed. The moft natural ations accompany, aa catyapadinary 
tranfaction. 

« Nay, fo far is this hiftory from indicating any intention 
to frame a ‘ftory which might raife the reputation of their 
mafter, that it appears from the narrative, that the. && was 
far from their prior thoughts and expectations. ‘They had no 
apprehenfion of Chrift’s afcenfion before it took place: they 
rather imagined, that he was about to fet up his kingdom, 
than that he was going to be parted from them. The event 
left them difappointed and aftonifhed. Jt is fcarcely to be 
conceived, that they would reprefent themfelves as thus affea- 
ed with anevent of which they were pubiithing an invented 
account, ohly with a defign to impofe on the ctedulity of 
others. ‘But the narrative is natural, when confidered as des 
fcribing a real fact, and real impreflions.’ 

In the third effay, our author examines the Sermon in the 
Mount; and, in the fourth, the remarkable fayings of Chrii, 
The objeét of thefe Differtations, or more properly their ap- 
plication, is cértainly, as Mr. Toulmin. obferves, in. a: great 
meafure new.— The two next Diflertations are on the Ex- 
cellence of the Gofpel, in the Hopes which it excites, and 
in the Doétrine of Pardon. .'Then follow the comparative ef 
fays which we have already mentioned : ; they are rather con- 
trafts than parallels. | 

The Appendix, we think, might have been fpared. Mm 
Toulmin ftéps out of his way to defend the Unitarians and 
Socinians from the ftrictures of Dr. Horfley and Mr. White. 
As our author was not named, he had received no challenge 
to appear in the field; and it rather partakes of the romantic 
generofity of a knight-errant, to be ready to. attack.every op. 
ponent. The remarks before us, however, are fenfible and 
acute. 

‘On the whole, this little volume is not only defigned to 
a, the ingerefts of religion, but will probably fuc- 
ceed 
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ceed if ‘this purpofe. The clear, eafy form, tlre prepoffefiing 
manner, with ‘a new and judicidus fourcé of perfuafive argu: 
ment, are well calculated; if not to convince, at leaft to 
awaken the infidel, atid to in¢line his mind to this mode of 
enquiry. In its progrefs he may meet with more profound 
reafoners, though probably’ not with a more earneft and zea 
lous guide. ' 


a niles . catty 
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The Idelatry of Greece and Rome diftinguifoed from that of other 
Heathen Nations: in a Letter to the Rev. Hugh Farmer. By 
Fohn Fell, 8v0. 28. 6d. Dilly. 


3 ie pamphlet; meant chiefly as an anfwer to Mr. Far. 

mer’s publication on the general Prevalence cf the Worpip 
of Human Spirits in the Ancient Heathen Nations *, is divided 
into three parts. In the firft, the author infifts, * that the 
greateft part of thofe Deities to whom the Heathens facrificed, 
were by them confidered as exifting prior to the creation of 
man.’ 

The principal intention of the Second Part is to fhew that 
Mr. Farmer’s evidences are inapplicable to the teftimonies 
cited by Mr. Fell, in his Demoniacs ; and that thefe ftill remain 
unimpeachable by any fubfequent facts; that no pofitive evi- 
dence bas yet been offered to prove, that feveral northern an 
eaftern nation$, in queftion betwixt the controvertilts, wor- 
fhipped Auman /pirits, during the time of thofe hiftorians 
whofe authority Mr. Fell had quoted, in erder to fhew that 
they did not worfhip fuch fpirits ; and that, as the Getes para 
ticularly, according to Herodotus, did not in his days worfhip 
human fpirits, it cannot therefore be affirmed, on his autho-~ 
rity, that they had no other deities than human fpirits. Mr. 
Fell affures his antagonift, that he has alleged no one fac 
which is not fupported by the teltimony of ancient hiftorians 
of acknowledged credit ; and challenges him to difprove their 
authority, in the cafe difputed.’ Although our author does not 
feem to want a confiderable appearance of reafon on his fide, 
he is not happy in the order and arrangement of his ideas ; to 
which circumitante it may be owing that his arguments are 
not fo luminous and decifive as to l¢ave the mind completely 
fatisfied. 

The laft part confifts‘of ftriures on Mr. Farmer’s charges 
againft our author, of having mifreprefented the Differtation 
on the ape of Pagan Worthip; charges ovond mppateet, 
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it feems, fo early as the year 1779, and which have been fol- 
lowed, Mr. Fell obferves, by fréfh explanations and new ideas. 
The latter of thefe (for reafons not explicitly affigned) He ex- 
prefles no inclination to inveftigate, and confines himfelf to 


the confideration of the charges advanced fix years ago. Thefe. 
being difpatched, with fome argument, and much acrimony, 


the apparent effect of wounds {till bleeding from the, hand of 


his antagonift,; he concludes. his performance. with .a parallel. 


betwixt the ideas of Mr. Farmer, and thofe of Mr. Hume 


and lord Bolingbroke, on the fubjec&t of miracles. He here 


confiders that writer as apptosching mach too near fome 


exceptionable doétrines, which thefe celebrated authors have’ 


advanced.—As it muft be acknowleged that, ia thé paflages 


produced for comparifon, the difagreement of ideas is'nt very’ 
ftriking, it may be hoped Mr, Farmer will favour the world 
with thofe exceptions he wihes to maintain in favour of the 


miracles of holy writ. 
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Memoires &F Obfervations de Chymie, par Mz’ Fourcroy. 8vo;. . 


Paris. 


E chiefly mention this volume of detached Obfervations, 
W to recominend it to the attention of the tranflators of the 
Lecons Elementaires of the fame author, to which it.is intended 
as a Supplement.. The greater part of them, he obferves, are 
the refult of his labours ever fince the year 1776. They were 
chiefly read at the meetings of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; 
but the Memoir, on the nature of the principal re-agents, and 
the ufe made of them in the analyfis of mineral waters, was 
read at the feflion of the Royal Medical Society, in 1781, 

The Memoirs are preceded by fome_reficétions ¢ on the art. 
of making experiments and defcribing chemical phenomena,’ 
‘I do not mean to attack any one,’ fays our candid author, 
¢ but I cannot help exprefling my furprize at the, great eafe,. 
with which fome modern chemitits fucceed in their trials, and at. 
the wonderful fecurity with which they, adopt new theories, 
founded on a few indecifive experiments.’ ~~ 


In the firft Memoir, on the nature of different precipitations . 


of iron, by pure or. mild alkalies, M. Foureroy proves, that 
the power of being attracted by ‘a magnet, which partly appears 
in iron, precipitated: by cauftic alkali, is owing to. the ablence 
of fixed air; but. the experiment fails, for obvious reafons, 
when the acid is concentrated, and the heat ethployed very 
great. With. a mild volatile alkali, the precipitate is nor at- 
teatted, til] it has beén dried with a brifk heat; indeed the be 
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volatile. alkali,is: in. fome degree a neutral... It, appears, from: 
our author, that the magnetic precipitates are foluble in pure 
volatile alkali, and M. Fourcroy takes occafion to, recommend. 
a tincture of fteel of this kind, which is preferable to that of 
Stahl. “It will not, however, remain long fufpended. There 
are various other remarks on the volatile alkali ; but, in general, 
its properties are now fufficiently known. | 

The fecond Memoir is on the fame fubje&. The fixed al- 
kali, which, inits mild ftate, he confiders as a kind of neutral, 
does not:a& fo rapidly on chalybeate folutions: as the fmoaking 
‘volatile alkali; and the precipitations, procured by its means, 
are not magnetic. In: fact, there is a. double attraction; the 
fixed air unites to the iron, and forms a calx, fimilar to the 
common ruft of iron ; white the alkali unites. to the ftronger 
acid, in which the iron was previoufly diffolved. It appears, 
that it is difficult to procure a magnetic precipitate by the fixed 
alkali, as it is not eafy to deprive it entirely of fixed air. In 
the third Memoir, he completes his examination of chalybeate 
proces and eftablifhes his principles by the fynthetic me 
t . : . 

In the fourth Memoir, M. Fourcroy examines the proper- 
ties of the neutral, formed by iron and fixed air, which he calls 
martial chalk, and obferves, that it differs from all other calces 
of iron. We have already faid that the common ruft of iron 
is this martial chalk. : 

_ The two following Memoirs are on the Inflammable Air of 

_ Marhhes;°and he examines its production, its differences, its 
nature, particularly its little infammability. The laft quality 
is owing to fixed air contained in it; and from‘this, and an 

odorous principle, refults the difference between this gas and 
sure inflammable air. 

Two other Memoirs are employed on a new Theory of the 
Detonation of Nitre and Pulvis Fulminans. It is, however, 
rather an induétion from facts, and confifts in confidering the 
vital or pure air, difengaged from the nitre, as the caufe of the 
rapid inflammation excited in the combuftible parts of the com- 
pofition. | 

The next Memoir js on the Decompofition of vitriolated Tar- 
tar. This was once fuppofed the moft difficult operation in che« 
miftry, though Stahl boafted that he could perform it in the 
hollow of his hand. We can now do it by means of the terra 
ponderofa, bur Stahl’s method certainly was by fulphur. Our 

author, in ‘confequence of a hint from M. Monnet, employed 
"’ metallic fubftances as containing phlogifton.” -Arfenic had a lit« 
tle effect; cobalt, mereury, lead, copper, and‘ bifmuth none ; 
“¥égulus, of * antimony’ decompofed it; iron, brafs, and zinc 
fueceedéd much better ; filver and: gold feemed to havea very 
flight effe&t on:this falt.’ We may add, that mercury,- rubbed 
| With vitriolated tartar; was completely extinguifhed:in a little 
4 : time, 
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thne, and with little trouble; but the falt continued unchanged, 


and the mercury was recoveted by heat. | . 
The Memoir ‘ On the Nature of the principal Re-agen' 
and the Ufe they may be of in the Analyfis of Mineral W: 
is, in fome refpects, new. M. Fourcroy employs chiefly ¢™ 
&ture of turnfol, fyrup of violets, lime«water, fixed and Yo- 
' datile cauftic alkali, {pirit of vitriol and nitre, Pruffian alkali, 
tincture of galls, and folutions of filver and mercury if the ni- 
trous acid, He allows the uncertainty of fome of thefe fé-agents, 
but avoids it, by precipitating the contents, from a lafgé quan- 
tity of water, and examining, by analyfis, the dilated 
matter. This increafes the trouble, but, in fome inffances, is 
an advantageous method in the hands of a dextérous chemift: 
to others, we would-rather recommend the method of Bergman. 
Our author quotes, M. Gioanetti, of Turin, an ingenious 
method of determining the quantity of fixéd sir, by that o 
lime, which is precipitated by a given quafitity of acidulots 
water. We lave already commended the fatté method in our 
countryman Dr. Pearfon, whom we have n06.feafon to fufpedt of 
borrowing the hint, for we believe it Was never printed till 
the snd of the laft-year, when Dr. Pearfon’s work was already 
publifhed. yes | : 
M. Fourcroy next adds, a ‘ New Method of explaining, by’ 
the Help of Numbers, the Caufe of thofe Necompofitions whic 
are effected by means of double elective Attractions.’ He tel 
us, that no perfon before him had adopted this method. We 
dllow that noone has carried it fo far, but the fame mode was 
many years fince propofed by Dr. Black, thoagh our author 
may pot have been acquainted with it. ‘* Selenite, calcarious 
nitre, calcarious fea-falt, or the combinations of lime with vi- 
triolic, nitrous, or marine acids, cannot be decompofed either 
by alkaline air, or fixed air alone ; becaufe the firit has lefs af- 
finity with the acids than the lime, and the fecond lefs attrac 
tion for the lime than the acids; but when both are united . 
(forming the mild volatile alkali) the compound can decompofe 
the other. bodies.’ Now for the explanation: ‘ In the felenite, 
I fuppofe that the vitriolic acid adheres to the lime with a force 
equal to 4.” The fuppofition is neceffarily hypothetical ; but 
this is. of little confequence, as our author’s object is compara- 
tive, not real numbers, ‘ As thealcaline air cannot take this acid 
from. the lime, -its attraction to the acid may be expreffed by 3 5 
for the fame reafon, the attraction of the fixed air to the lime may 
be expreffed by 3 ; and we thus fee, that, though either feparate be 
unequal to the tafk, yet when united, each acting as 3, their com 
pound force will be.as 6, confequently fuperior to that which 
united the former bodies. So far went Dr. Black ; but he illuftrated 
it in.a._more familiar manner. Our author’s improvement, of 
which he has fubjoined fome fpecimens, is to add to a table of af> 
finities in the manner of Bergman, fuch figures as fhall exprefs 
the relative force of attraction, which each body has to that at 
Vow. LX. Nov. 1785.” Cc the 
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the head of the lift.” By this means, we fhall at once perceive 
the effects of mixture, both in confequence of fingle and double 
elective zttra‘tion. 7. : gs peat 
_ A cefcription of the apparatus-for examining, in miniature, 
the eficct of dephlogifticated air, conveyed to the furface of an 
inflamed coal on bodies expofed to the brik heat which it ex- 
cites, ,next follows. ‘The method is neat and convenient ; but 
it muft be examined with the plate. Wethen meet-with ‘ Re- 
marks on the Caufe of the Ebuilition of Water, and on the 
Phenomena which accompany it.’ ‘This appearance M. Four- 
cry thinks depends on the water affuming the forth of gas, and 
is attended with every circumftance which accompanies the fame 
change in other fluids, We think it may be more properly con- 
fidered as a feparation of gas, in confequence of the greater affi- 
nity of heat tothe humour ; becaufe, though ever fomuch agitated 
with the latter, it will not unite till the heat is again feparated, 
Perhaps this feparated {team may differ in its nature from’ the 
remaining water ; but it more probably differs only in form. In 
this view, we fee how the gas is eafily united to air, and in 
confequence of a mutual attraction, for every chemift knows, 
that attraction is more powerfully exerted when bodies refem- 
ble each other in form; and we tee too how evaporation may go 
on in vacuo, which, on the footing of its depending on chemical 
folution only of. water in air, has been fuppofed inexplicable.— 
But itis not our bufinels to write differtations, though we may 
luggeit hints for the ufe of others. 

M. Fourcroy next defcribes ‘ a cryftallized feldt-fpath, found 
mixed with rock cryftal and mica, in the neighbourhood of 
Alengon.’ ¢ The Obfervations on Incombuttibility, confidered 
as a Character of Salts in general,’ are connected with M. 
Lavoifier’s new fyftem, of which we meet with a clearer.account 
in this volume than we have hitherto feen ; but it is too lon 
for an extraét. The principal point which may be ftyled new, 
is to prove that -falts, and particularly alkalies, confift of a com- 
buftible body, combined with purée air. Our author thinks too, 
that alkalies exift not only: potentially but formally in veget- 
able fubftances : this opinion is now pretty general on the con- 
tinent. 

The fubje& which follows-is on ¢ the Difficulty of obtaining 
the fixed cauftic Alkali, in a very pure and folid Form.’ ‘Our 
author’s precautions for this purpofe, are remarkable only for 
the great attention with which he prevents the accefs of com- 
mon air: at laft, the alkali doés not ‘drop into the phial, but 
through a body of quick lime, and it is evaporated with, equal 
addrets in clofe veffels. The properties of this falt, when quite 
pure, we fhall felect; for in this flate it has feldom been de- 
icribed. * Its fufibility is fo great, that it foftens by a flight 
heat, and it becomes very hard by cold: when it is expofed to 
a temperature Of 4 or § degrees below o (from 23 to 21° of 

Fahrenheit), itis fo hard as to-be with difficulty powdered, and 
Be et 
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rebounds. from the itroke of the peftle. It is fo deliquefcént, 
‘as in 4 few minutes to: be covered’ with drops, when’ éxpofed 
<6 the air, and to, become oily in its: confiftence. It ‘deftroys, 
in a great degree, the colour of fyrup of violets, ‘after’ having 
‘changed it to’ a deep green. It raifes'a violent heat'when 
‘thrown in powder into water, and éxhales in its folution a 
greafy urinous {mell,’ (une odeur groffe'& lixivielle?) ; 
<6 The Reflections on * the Neceflity of ‘employing thé volitile 
‘Alkali, in a State of Gas, in’ delicate Expetiments;* are ‘at 
Es proper, In’ many inftances, the refulr of eXperiménts is 
very different from ‘what ‘we may’ expeét, when’ thé* beftMuid 
‘alkali i is employedi” The wr we ‘have commortly ufed, -is--to 
‘pot fome. common “alkaline f{pirit into:a phialy to which* cork 
is fitted, perforated with a bent tube. _ The bottom of this-phial 
Ys alittle heated, fo as to expél che /atntofpheric ait, atid the 
‘other leg is inferted into another bottle“ preparéd inthe: -_— 
way, in which the liquor to be examined ‘has“ been’ prévioull 
gard It is needlefs to add, that the bottoms -of thé shale tut 
e round and thin, to bear ‘the heat ofa lamp furnace, ->M. 
Fourcroy puts the fluor in a {mall retort, and immerfes tlie neck 
“into the fluid to be examined. 

Our author’s opinion of ‘the Caufé of the Deliqutefcense and 
Efflorefctnce of ‘Neutral Salts,” is ‘of no great importatice. The 
Tatter is owing to the air attracting thé water’ of cryftallization ; 
the former to the contrary caufe. He'obferves, that thofé: falts 
which cryftallife eafily, in large cryftals, are fubject to effio- 
refcence ; the others to deliquefcénte, 

The impurity of the Epfom “fale commonly exported; our 
author finds to arife from marin€'magnefia mixed with it? The 
former is efMorefcént, the latter deliquefcent ; arid’ from wart 
of properly diftinguifhing the genuine falt from its impurity, 
different accounts of its nature, in this refpeét, have been given 
by able chemifts. The marine magnefia is about one ifeieth 
part of the whole. 

The liver of arfenic, or the combination of the common 
white arfenic and a fixed alkali, has tro marks of a neutral ; 
‘but to form a neutral [alt the nitrous,acid inuft be diftilled from 
the arfenic, more conipletely té feparate the phlogifton. * The 
difference of the arfenic in thefe feparate flates is the fubject of 
our author’s remarks ; and he explains them according to La- 
voifier’s fyftem:. 

M. Fourcroy, next examines the phenomena which arife 
from rubbing kermes mineral, fulphur, and antimony, with 
fixed cauttic alkali. This enquiry is chiefly intended to ,afcer- 

- tain the purity of kermes mineral, which, when well wathied, 
and triturated without heat with this alkali, exhales a fetid 

_ {mell, and changes to an orange colour, with a foft, confiftence. 
This true liver, of fulphur with antimony is foluble in water. 

_ ~The ony before us is, in, many other refpects, highly 
Cc2 . curious ; 
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eurious’;, but, the length of our article obliges us to dectine any 
farther examination of it. . oped 4 els 
xy. The. Qbfervation on, the flow, Diffolution, of Regulus of 
Antimony by the marine Acid,’ only fhows, chp it really atts 
pn the metal after fome months, without the afliftance of heat, 
and produges the ufual preparations. sa lea 
«We next learn that, lime-water, magnelia, tert ponderat, 
and clays deftroy the colour of Pruflian, blue; and lime-water, 
Migefied on it, is. a.more convenient re-agent. to. difcoyer iron in 
‘water then the P fhan oF Ba It is remarkable that Pruffian 
blue, after iss. colour is deftroyed hy alkalis, recqvers it again 
on. the;addition of acids, and. that the experiment may be often 


». ‘The following obfervation teaches us, that nitrated mercury 
revipicats the fame coloured matter from milk as from urine ; 
, ae at the.alkaline bafis of the neutral is the P scsx! wegctable. 
Thefe expesiments have not, however, been fufficiently diver- 
fified, to induce us to explain the fact. We flrongly fufpect a 
little inaccuracys, sg, ads aa : 
The note on the fpiritus rector of the bile, which has the: 
odour of amber, contains little except the fact itfelf. The lait 
sefizy ‘ onthe New Theory. to, explain the Phenomena of Com- 
-buftion, Calcination, the Decompofition, and _Recompofition of 
Water and Acids,’ contains the explanation of fome modern dif- 
coveries on the theory of M..Lavoifier. Additions to and 
corrections of the eflay, to explain double elective attraction, 
“by the help of. numbers, conclude this inftructive volume, which 
- has neceflarily- drawn us t6.a.greater length, than we propofed, 
by the variety of fubje@s, and the number of rel nae intereft- 
ing fads. 1f our readers reap but a {mall thare of the enter- 
tainment and information which we have derived from it, they 
will. regret the labour: of reading, as little as we do that of 
writing this extenfive article. | ) 
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Addrefs to the Stockholders; with a Propofal for the Amendment 
3 better Security of their funded Property ; carnefily .recom- 
. mended to their Confideration, 4to. 25: Murray. 


HIS Addréfs relates to a fubje of great national import- 
ance, the more fpeédy difchat of the per debt. The 
author obferves, that no minifter will be foun hardy enough to 
propote a tax upon our funded property; but he thinks, at the 
me time, it is reafonable that the funds fhould contribute to- 
wards alleviating the burden of the nation. What he propofes, 
for this purpofe, therefore, is a fpontaneous benevolence from 


the flock-proprietors. The manner in which fuch a plan “~— 
e 
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be moft conveniently carried into execution, he explains at fome 
length ; and ke warmly recommends it’to the confideration of 
thofe to whom it is addreffed. “' aay cr evewetee 


Britih Rights afferted: or, the Minifier admonifbed,  8v0. 6d 
Hi Scratcherd. adi -puatr 

The fubje& of this pamphlet is the fhop-tax, which the au- 
thor reprefents as. extremely ufjuft ard oppreffive." He may be 
a finceré friend to the thop-keepers, ‘but ‘is not a powerful ad- 
vocate in their caufe. 1 ,5m3, 28 een a 
The Tenth Chapter of the Ads of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

8vo. 3d. Thornton, — die 

- From the title of this production, it feems as if the author 
had decimated the a&ts of the prefent miniftéy, ~ What pity that 
pine fimilar‘chapters fhould be totally fank in oblivion! The 
fubjeét of this fragment is the thop-tax, tonterning which the 
author’s wrath is kindled, and he chafti/es the chancellor of the 
exchequer in the venerable ftyle of the Old Teftament; but not 
with fcorpions. . . rf spe abs rer hy s 
«Ad Reply ta Sir Lucius O'Brien, Bart. By William Gibbons. Svoe 

Mine. oe ha . ge Ode qRppinion. 

In our. Jah Review, we gaye anvaccount of fome Letters 
written by this gentleman, concerning the trade and manufac- 
tures of ‘Ireland. ‘Sir Lucius O’Brien contends that the appre- 
henfion of any rivalfhip from the Irith, in the iron-mahufactur 
at leaft, is rendered entirely groundlefs by local cirtumftances 5 
and that it may be queftioned whether, with regard to other 
articles of trade likewife, thé pernicious confequentes, fo mich 
dreaded by the manufacturers of both countriés, are not in a 

eat meafure chimerical. & sorte (pondence has fubfifted on 
Sis fubject, between Sir Lucius anc Mr. Gibbons of Briftol, 
who, in this Reply, makes fome obfervations which tend to-re- 
fute the opinion maintained by the baronet. As the controverfy 
can only ‘be determined by a coniparifon of authenticated faéts, 
it is fafiicient for us, at preferit, ‘to obferve, that’Mr. Gibbons 
writes with great candour, and appéars to be well informed in 
what relates to the iron tradé, " an me: ae 


4 Retrofpedtive View of the increafing Number of the Standi 
a ee G MS ade Srom its firft Fay aol in 1650, » 
the General Peace in 1784. 8vo. 15. 6d, Walter. 

The author of this pamphlet traces the hiftory of ftandin 
armies in England, from the eftablifhment of the yeomen.o 
the guard, which he confiders as their origin, in 1486, under 
the'reign of Henry the Seventh : obférying, that the inftitution 
‘was extended by ‘Charles the Second, ‘who, ‘at different times, 
levied a regiment of foot, two troops of horfe, and ‘two regi- 
“ments Of foot guards. From this’ periéd to the’ prefent time, 
the gradual progrefiion of “ army is afterwards recited; and. 
C3 an 














































































490° Montuty Cararocyves. 
an account. is ‘given. of the number of troops, regiments, bate 
talions, and companies, now in the fervice of Great Britain. 
_ ‘The author takes into confideration a variety of particulars re- 
lative tosthe army, °fuch as the mode of recruiting, and-of bil- 
Jeting the troops, the quartéring: them in barracks, and the 
fuppreflion of fmuggling by their means. We carinhot avoid re- 
marking that he makes freqaent digreffions: from: his fubject, 
aad ufes, likewife, erates repetitions ;* but it muft be ac~: 
knowledged, at the fame time, that he affords fome fenfible 
obfervations, and ufeful hintsy, towards improving the military, 
eftablithment. ah aby a ~~ Gg : : 
4 Colleétion of all the Treatics of Peace, Alliance, and. Commerce, 
_ between Great Britain and other. Powers, from theTreaty figned 
». gt. Munfler, in 1648, to the. Treaties figned at Paris in 1783¢ 
By the Right Hon. Charles,Jenkinfor. 3 Vols.’ 8vo. 185, in 
_ Boards... Debrett.. - yoo. oy 
- This colle&tion appears to be compiled with care and fidelity. 
The difcourfe prefixed to it, and likewife to a former collection 
of treaties, was originally publifhed in 1758, without the au- 
thor’s-name.’ It was intended as a defence’ of the condu& of 
our government in feizing the’Dutch fhips ; and affords ample 
teftimony. of the ingenuity:and learning of the author.’ 


: Réfort of the Cricklade Cafe. .8v0. 95. | T. Payne. 


This, Report contains the !proceedings in the courts of law, 
before the fele& committee} and in both houfes of parliament, 
relative to.a-well-known cafe of election-bribery.. The Report 
is publithed by: Mr. Petrie; who likewife commenced and con 
duted the profecutions concerning that infamous tranfaction. 


The Negledt of the effe@ual Separation of Prifoners,, Se. the Caufe. 
© of the frequent Thefts and Violences committed. By 7. H. E/q. 
“820. 1s. Dodfley. y 


This pamphlet, which confifts of fifteen letters, delivers a 
‘clear, -and,;we believe, a faithful, reprefentation of the evils 
arifing from the,want cf good order-and religious geconomy in our 
‘prifons. The fubjeé is of natiqnal importance, as well as in- 
terefting to humanity; and towards introducing a lefs excep- 
‘“Stionable plan*of imprifonment, the author of thefe letters has 
furnifhed many valuable hints and obfervations. . 


40M EK: Veo’ : Bq boT! Ye 


The Reflitution of all Things: an Effay on the important Purpofe of 
the Univerfal Redeemer’ s Deftination. By the Rev. James Brown, 
late Miffiouary, Fc. iz the Province of Georgia. 8vo. 15. bd. 
Cages... ' 


Every-effort-to elucidate the grandeur and extent of the view 
propofed by the Supreme Being, in the divine ye¥elations of il 
| 7 . will, 
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will,.every:judicious attempt. to obviate the mean-exclufive par- 
er ass rd et te be toda fi ory 
tialities.of the Jews, and rhe effets of thofe narrow. and cirs, 
cum{cribed fy items which dane prevailed among-too many feets 
of, Chriftians, déferve the -attention, and gragitude of man- 
kind.. Amongft fuch may be reckoned the liberal fiflay before 
us, The author, who, amidft the tumalts and alarms of wat,* 
and the diitraction and confufion of a garrifon and camp, with 
which he was conneded at the time of writing it, matt have 
contemplated the benevolence of the Deity, in the general order 
of his creation and, providence,.with peculiar conviction and 
impartiality, as bis judgment appears to haye'fuftered no biafe 
from the natural emotions of the heart, or impulies’of th® ima- 
givation, under fo difturbed and calamitous an afpe& of things; 


as a ftate of war, in all its forms, muft exhibit!°* ~ Bhi 
The plan of this Effay is, firft, * to point’ ouf’What appears 
as well from natureand.réafon, as from revélgtiony’ to’ be’ the 


defign and extent of the mediatorial charaGter an@®govérnment 
of the Redeemer.—And, f€tondly, to fugveft fomie’ tea of tité 
happy effects of his undertaking, and of thacPlori®us and int 
portant confummation, which ‘we.expect as the,uluimate end.and 
object of it.’ ; 
Mr. Brown: has treated thefe points avyith-confiderable learn- 
ing, and with a degree of argument, to which every. Well- 
difpofed mind muft with to allow its, full weight: the fubjea 
admits not demonftration.. The author’s ftyle js perfpicudts 
avd elegant, though perhaps too diffufe for ‘a philofophical 
Effay ; a light, however, In which it may be fcarcely candid 
to confider it, as it -was,+not:improbably,: firfiayeitren for. tie 
pulpit. This Effay, on the whole, abounds with fuch en- 
‘larged: and-confolatory .views,of the divine adminiitration as to 
make it worthy of attentive perufal. yk 


7 


A Difcourfe upon Repentance. By Thomas Scotty. Curate of Olugy 
and Wefion-Underwogds'.42m0. Od. Joknfon. a 
Mr. Scott treats his fubject under five diftint heady 1. The 
Neceflity.of Repentancés: 2. IJts-Nature. 3. Encouragements 
to it. 4. The proper Seafon for it. . 5. The Means of Repent- 
ance. nis , 
This Difcourfe is warm, earneft, and pious ;, it was originally 
addrefied, at leaft in part, to the author’s congregations in the 
country. ‘The-ftyle of it is plain and energetic, and feems 
well calculated to produce*effe&t. We are forry to’ meet with 
expreflions which favour of the cant of the tabernacle, fuch as 
froney-ground hearers, experiences, manifefiations, feafons of peculiar 
melting, an abundant entrance-into the everlatiing kingdom, &c. 
The anility of this fort of language is often apt “to excite pre- 
judices againft performances, in other refpeg¢ts not meriting 
cenfure, , 
- We-are not fo fure, as we wifh to be, that our author does 
not incline to the myftic interpretation of the new birth or regenes 
Cc4 rot@in, 
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ration, which many rational diviries, taking them differently, 

have confidered only as figutative tetms to exprefs an entite re- 

formatian ‘of life 3_Or, in afi appropriated fenfe, as theaning 
ing engrafted into Chrifi’s church, and our becoming the 


y rie y Fey 3 ie 
fn ef mt by adoption, of which baptifm is the vifible figs 


POET R Y¥. 
3 Plantagentt. A Poni. 410; ts. Almon, 

_. The defign of this production is to give a fhort fetch of thé 

gut wars between the houfes of York and Lancafter; and ta 

efcribe the horrors of thofe times. Happily for us, the tketch 
but what fhall we fay of the author’s abilities, 
ftanding its fhortnefs, we bave found it excted~ 
ingly tedious ?, Whether he had any fiuch application in view, 
is bet known to himfelf ; but he certainly defcribes the borrors 
of thofe times in, borr idle poetry. 

Royal Tears? Sacréd to Filial Piety. By William Whitmore. 410, 
- 2s. Debrett, 
The domeftic diftreffes attending the abdication of king 

James, which form the fabjeét of this poem, cannot now be 

intereiting to many readers; and the language of the poem is, 

befides, tdo much laboured, a$ well as obfcure, to excite the 
tender emotiofis which genuine elegy is calculated to infpire. 


is indeed fhort ; 
when, notwithd 







The Royal Dream ; or ibe P—— ina Panic. An Eclogue, 4a, 25, 
: Forres, 
A fantaftic eclogue, neither confpicuous for its poetical meri¢ 
nor moral tendency. 


She Power of Oratory. An 


ide. 13. Shepperfon and Rey- 
: nolds, 

The fubje& of this Ode is the anecdote related by Plutarch, 
“of the extraordinary effects of Cicere’s oration for Ligarius on 
the mind of Cefar. It has been fet to mufic by Dr, Hayes, 
_profeffor of mufic at Oxford; and, though containing a few 
Piemithes, is, upon the whole, a favourable fpecimen of poe- 
‘tical genius. | 

Tbe fopiad, A Poem. Printed at Dublin. , 

This poem is intended as a critique on the merits of the per- 
formers = the Theatre-Royal, Smock-Alley. Thofe whom the 
puthor chiefly applauds are Kemble and Rider; but of the juft 
nefs of his rematks'on many of them, as being unknown to us, 
‘We mitt leave atidetermined, 


DRAMATIC, 
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The Choleric Fathers. A-Comic Opera. Performed at the Theatre- 
Royal “ Covent-Garden. By Thomas Holcroft. 8v0.. 15+ Ode 
Robinfon. | es 


Mr. Holcroft deferves all poflible commendation, for the ar- 
dour of his induftry, and the verfatility of his exertions.—The 
piece before us has as ftrong claims to approbation as moft of 
the modern produétions of the like name and defcription. The 
characters are whimfically imagined, the humour of mof of 
them well fuftained, and their conduét laughable: that of [a- 
bel, however, feems to require a little: improvement.—-The 
incidents, in general, are natural, and comic. Perhaps that 
which is calculated to facilitate the cataftrophe, is rather im- 
probable ; but, in the compofition of operas, cuftom has fancy 
tioned liberties that would not be allowed in the conftrnction 
of a regular drama. : 

The fongs\of this Opera are written with greater attention 
to poetry and fenfe than is ufval in works.of this gature, 
which are more frequently intended for.entertainment, by the 
medium of ftage-reprefentation, than for perufal in the clofer, 
‘The thoughts in many of the fongs are well conceived, and.the 
expreflion often neat and pointed. Where they are fongs of 
humour, calculated to produce a laughable effect only, the aim 
is happily attained. : Aer 

The mufic is exquifitely compofed by Mr, Shield ; and can- 
not fail to add to the reputation of that ingenious artift, 


Appearance is againft them. A Farce, in Two Abs, as it is afed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Bvo, 1s. Robinfon. 


This farce is the production of Mrs. Inchbald, an a€trefs in 
the Covent Garden company, It pofleffes fufficient merit to 
make us hope for fomething more from the fame pen,—The 
principal incident is flig and the ufe made,of it not 

vite natural; but every confequence that follows from. the 
pie ufed with the. Shawl of lady Margaret Magpie, ia pol 
fible to have happened: of this circumftance it andl 
denied, that the fair author has ipgenioufly availed herfel 
The dialogue is prgnily, and the equivoque in the fecon 
act, where a fimple clown and lady Margaret are at crofs- 
purpofes, in confequence of an error into which they have been 
eventually ted, is.extremely diverting, - : a 


The Lawyers Panic; or Wefminfler Hall in an Uproar; W'Prie 
lude, aéted at the’Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Fohbn 
Dent. Bvo. 15, Biladon, 

tis probable that this author fympathifed with the panic 

which he defcribes; for though the incident, which intake 

-_ an 
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bafis of the prelude, was no doubt ludicrous, it is worked up 
in this production with VeryAittle humour, © 


stitadT sit ts POND QO ..HO-B.nb. Ss: | 
Advinturés of George ‘Maitland, Efy.” 3 Poli. 12m. 750 me 
urray. 


“MIF it bea pleafure to™meet an old acquaintance’ in an unex- 
pected-manner, it is difagreeable to.find him in adifguife, on 
no very pood defign. - This is the fituation iniwhich we behold 
ames’ Ramble, efq. ‘metamorphofed: into’George Maitland. 
he names are changéd s the ftory, with'the minuteft inci- 
dents, is the fame. 2 bord George is now lord’ William; Mr. 
Poance is'Mr. Kelly ; and almoft all the inferior perfonages of 
the drania are adorned with new titles. .Mrs: Gentle is tranf- 
formed-to Willis, and an excellent charaéteriftic pun of the old 
fieward’s ‘is loft by the change as the fpeech now appears, it 
is nonfenfe.* ‘The tranfcriber, by his inattention, has difco- 
vered himfelf: Kelly, the quondam Pounce, tells: Maitland 
that Jord George will be*glad torfee him! It: isfo-in the ori- 
ginal ; but when we proceed farther, no lord George appears, 
This literary impofture-deferves the fevereftréprehenfion ; and 
the harfheft term in our language may bejaptly applied to it, 
‘We have-done our duty in deteéting the plagiarift; and * now, 
fir, to breakfaft with what appetite you may,’ 


Conftance. 4 Novel. By a Young Lady. Ja Four Volumes. 12m. 
S 12s. Hookham. 
“In this artlefs narrative, the incidents are numerous and ftrik- 
ing, the fituations interefting and pathetic, the morality unex- 
‘eeptionable. The ftory is intricate without confufion ; and the 
miftakes are explained without violence. We have felt, in the 
perufal, the author’s power, to harrow up the foul, or, in turn, 
‘to. expand it’ by the warmeft, the moft benevolent and focial 
‘feelings ; in many of thefe refpects our * young Jady’ does not 
vield.to female novellifts of the higheft rank: It is, however, 
‘Front ‘incidents and fituations, that our greateft intereft and en- 
‘fertdinment are derived: the ftory is common almoft to trite- 
“nefs, ‘and the characters are not new. * Is it from want of in- 
‘yention, faid a gentleman (fpeaking of an eminent painter’s 
Jahdfcape) that he ufes no more than two colours; or from an 
‘excefs of it, that he can prodace fuch great effects by means of 
two, only?’ Indeed we think the author of Conftance might 
‘make every literary quid-nunc afhamed of his eagernefs after 
novelty, 
- .Afithe. young lady purfues this line of writing, we woiild 
advife that her language fhould be lefs embarrafled, and her 
lan lefs extenfive. A few typographical and hiftorical miftakes 
alfo, of. little real confequence, 1f avoided, would, like the 
birth-place of the king of Bohemia, ‘ make the ftory look 
“better it the face,’ | 7 
| ® Francis 
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Francis, the Pbilant bropift § ; ‘ae wnfafbionable Tale Te Thrée Fa ae 


‘lames. “Y2mb."' 9s." Lane.” 


» This ORs from a ‘venerable flock, which -fabbges with 
vigour, if not with luxuriance. ~ Tn “plaine?’ nglith, the au- 
thor has left the fafhionable mode of expanding his ftory, ‘by 
the uninteréfting ‘exclaniations of infipid correfpondents, and 
“ adopted that of difcriminated defcription, and intereiting, fitu- 
ation... His, language is free.and eafy.; his obferyations neither 
tritely, faperficial, nor affeGedly philofuphical ;: and his draw 
ings, preferve a roughnefs,, not perhaps effential to, good: pice 
tures, but. net unfuitable ro, charateriltic fketches, The aus 
thor, chiefly excels in threwd,:-unexpected:remarks ; but good 
fenfe animates. the. whole, and he is occafionally, pathetic and 
moral. Werhave been much entertained with the work before 
us; and. with to fee the author again engaged 3 m a fimilar un- 
dertaking- ; , 


Warbeck. A pptee Tale. In Two Volumes, 12mo, | 55. fewede 
Lane. 


This is a tranflation from the French, of the ftory of Peter 
Warbeeck;: who, under the femblance of the duke “of” York, 
endangered the throne of that gloomy unfeeling tyrant, Henry 
the Seventh. The conduét of the novel clofely imitates:the real 
events; but the force is weakened by exclamations, by conver- 
fations, and refe&tions, . Some parts are related: with addrefs.; 
but, the whole is not very.interefting. ‘Englifh literature would 
haye fuftained . little lofs, if: the a work had been ftill 
neglected. 


The Quaker. A Novel. In a Series of Letters, By a Lady. In 
‘Three Vols, ent. 75. Od. fewed. Lane. 


“There i is little merit in the’ management of the'itory, or no- 
- yelty in the characters.. The ‘Quaker ‘is diftinguithed by her 
drefs and her language, but has no great conneétion with the 
mott interefting parts of the work. We hope'that a fcrupulois 
and nice fenfe of honour is not confidered by the author as pe- 
‘ culiar to this fect ; and we can find no other diftindiion.’ The 
Epifede of Mifs Mottyn is interefting ; but poffeffes no other 
” merit. On the whole this 1s, in our opinion, an ‘indifferent 
"performance. 


Love ‘in a Cottage. A Novel. By B. Wahwyn, ei of the 
Errors of Nature. In Two Vols: 1amo. 55. Shepperfon ane 
Reynolds. 


This is an interefling little ftory, though fome%F ‘the inci 
dents are fcarcely within the bounds of probability. ‘The la- 
dies are, however, little obliged ‘to Mr. Walwyn for the exam- 
ples of the weaknefs and mutability of theirfex. The lions 
are, in their turn, painters; but they do not feem difpofed to 
. ¥etaliate ; the tender texture of the female mind does not per. 
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haps allow af any very lafting refentments. Thefe volumite 2 
not very A pre eae and intrigue, and the Aaa a 
cxseptionable rhan the language : there are no very great er- 
rors or inelegancies in the latter, yet we think it is not polithed 
with fufftient care. | ed 


Fhe Duped Guardian ; or, the Amant Malade. A Novel. In és Series 
of Letters. By Mrs. Cartwright. FuwoVols. 12ma. 63. Cafye' 


The Englifh, the French, andthe Latin of thefé little vo- 
lumes are equally exceptionable; and the greater part of the 
ftory is that of Mis.Cowley’s laft comedy, viz. ‘ More Ways than 
One :’ we mean fo far as relates to the artlefs niece of the art. 
ful phyfician. Yet Mrs. Cartwright has avoided one exception: 
able part of the plot, which we noticed; for Luttrel’s honour; 
and the propriety of his conduct, render ‘him a real“acquifition. 
In‘other refpe&is, there is fome contrivance in the conduc of 
the ftory, and we are interefted in the event. The charaéteré 


are the threadbare perfonages.of a madern novel. 
MISCELLANEQUS,. 


The Life of the Rev. VYaac Watts, D.D. By Samuel Fobi- 
for, LL.D. Wath Notes; containiug Animadwer fons and Ad- 
ditions. Sve. 2s. 6d. Rivington, : 
There is fomething uncandid in the conduct of this publica. | 

tion. ‘The title-page carries with it the appearance of fome defire 

What the public fhould -believe’ the work to be Dr. Johnfon’s. 

Having made their portale, they find about: one-fifth ‘of it 

only what they expected ; which is the account of Dr. Watts, 

vtaken by the editor from the Lives of the Englith Poets: The 
notes, which are at Jeaft equal to.the text in qpantity, are 
firiGures, animadverfions, and corrections of Dr. Johnfon’s 

_aecownt, conveying fome additional information relative to Dr. 

‘Watts’s character, connedtions, &c, Dr. Johnfon being treated 

in thefe notes with fome degree of harfhnefs, we cannot. help 

‘pbferving, that whilft his name is made fubfervient to the fuc- 

cejs of the work, and his matter borrowed to in¢reafe its bulk, 

it feems angenesous that the biographer fhould be brought 
foiward for little elfe than to receive correétion, Is it ‘not 
enough to condemn a man, without making him ered the {caf- 

fold for his own execution? , 
Pr Jghnfon’s Life. of Dr, Watts is followed by jan angthentio 

waccoynt of this refpeétable divine’s laft avowed dentiments con 

cerning the doéirine of the Trinity, the deity of Chrift, &c, 

_ ‘Thefg opinions being, to all appearance, carefully and accu- 

rately ftated, and being the confcientious refults of fo profeffed 

a reafoner as Dr. Watts, on thefe important fubjects, cannot 

but defervedly,excite curiofity, although they will not he found 

~enurely calculated to fatisfy jt. ‘To this article, pretty largely 
treated, {ueceeds Dr. Watts’ Solemn Addrefs to the great and ever 
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Aleffed God, on a Revierd of what be bad written th the Trinitarian 
Controverfy. This little piece is by ho means unihterefting, and 
bears teftimony to that fiacerity ‘and earneftnefs, which feems 
to have been characteriftic of the doctor’s mind. 

The book concludes with & mifcellanedus Appendix, fome 
parts of which will not be refufed their thare of merit by the 
admirers ‘of ‘this Tearned and’ worthy perfon. 

A candid and impartial Sketch of the Life of Pope Clement XIV. 
("2m as. ‘6d. feowéd. Printed at Dublin. . 
_ The author of thefe letters fets out with t#king a general 
view.of the inftitution and early government Of ‘the fociety of 
Jefuits.; after which he gives an account of the life and reiga 
of Clement the Fourteenth, by whom it was abolifhed the 
andfon, as we are told, of a man Who earned his fubfittence 
y felling kins. The temper of this amiable pontiff is faid te 
have been eafy, open, and affable; his converfation was tinc- 
tured with wit and humour. The author infinwates that Gan- 
anelli was not averfe to an amorous intercourfe with the fair ; 
ut as this ‘charge is totally unfapported by any fact, we are 
inclined to confider it as the fiction of malignity againf a re- 
fpetable character. 


Memoirs of George Anne Bellamy. \2mo. 45. Walker. 

". ‘Mrs. Bellamy’s Apology having been found a. popular pro- 

dudtion, this gentleman, for fuch the author ftyles himfelf, thas 

thought‘proper to make an abridgement of the work, How far 

this condu& is fuitable to the character he has affumed, we half 

mot determine. 

An Heroic Epiftle to Major Scott, with Notes Hiftorical aud Expla- 
mg natory, 4to. 1%. Gd. “Kearfley. 

This Epiftle, ic feems, has been written with’ the view of 
expoling to ridicule fome ill-founded pretenfions to an honour- 
able defcent, faid to have been uttered in'a Certain affem- 
tly.—If even the virtues of anceltors. cannot confer. any she- 
feditary honour on their pofterity, much lefs can’ the latter ex- 
ipe& to derive efteem from oftentatious and falfe’'‘eulogiums -on 
their progenitors. 

- The Degeneracy of the Times. 15. 6d. Kearfley. 

This pamphlet is otherwife named in the title-page, “A 
“Difgracetal Tale of the Hon. Captain F—zr-y ;’ but the oc- 
‘Currence which it mentions is fach as reflects honour on the 
“ captain’s generofity, who, our of his own private fortune, com- 
: paflicnately relieved the extreme diftrefs of a brother officer. 


‘Reflettions on the Study of Nature. v0. “15. ' Nacols. 
“This-is'@tranflation of the ‘celebrated Linnzus’s Prefaceto 


his Mufeum Regis Adolphi Frederici, one of his mot eo 
‘WOFPKS. 
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works: » The, defign:#f the original. author, in+ that preface 
was to.evines the dignity and importace,of a philofophical eet 
quiry intothe works of nature. -This: he performed with thar 
extenfive knowlege and ability for which he was diftinguithe rp 
and we think that the prefent tranflation is executed in 4 manner 
correfpondent to the fubjeét.. - arr, 


Remarks on the extraordinary Condé of the Kni dy taf the: Ted 
. Stars, and bis Italian Squire. a Is. a vee 
In regard to the original caufe which has given rife to thig. 
difpute, we cannot fay any thing with certainty ; but fo far we 
are fafe to.pronounce, that if Mr. Bowle, who lately puBlithed 
a valuable edition of Don Quixote in the Spanifh languages 
has received any, juft provocation from Mr. Baretti; oriothers, 
he. bas, in thefe Remarks, retaliated with mach indigwane fee 
verity on the character and writings of his opponents: © 


A Letter’ to a refpectable Proprietor. of the Navigation from the 
Trent to the Merfey. By fFofiah Wedgwood; FR; 8. 4fow Ass 
Becket. ; ; 

_ Ie appears that fome perfon, under the fignature of 42 Old 

Proprietor, had, in a printed account .of. certain tranfactions; 

relative to the management of the company’s affairs,’ impeached 

the conduct of the committee, and particularly of Mr. Wedg- 
wood. The charge was partly refpecting the navigation, and 
partly related to printed ftatements of ¢ Facts refpecting fome Dif 
ferences which have arifen between the Duke of Bridgewater: 
and the Proprietors of the Navigation:from the Trent to the 

Merfey.’ Thefe ftatements the Old Proprietor afcribed entirely 

to Mr. Wedgwood, though they were iffued under. the fanétion 

of the committee. . | 

The object of the prefent Letter, dated April 30, 1985, is 
to refute the charges above mentioned: and we mutt candidly 
acknowlege that, {fo far as we can judge from Mr. Wedgwood’s 
seprefentation only, he appears to have; in the moft fatisfaGtory 
manner, repelled the accufations of the O/d Proprietors We 
may at leait affirm, that he has defended the proceedings of the 
committee with fuch force of argument, and fuch evidence of 
integrity, as fully evinces his title to the refpectable ‘character 


which he univerfally holds in fociety. 


A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs, and Familiar Phrafess- By Do 
nald Mac Intofh. 12m0. 25. Printed at Edinburgh. 
This colle¢tion is accompanied with an Englith tranflation, 
for the purpofe, it feems, of facilitating the itudy of the lai- 
uage. Subjoitied to it is * The Way to Wealth,’ by Dr. 
F ranklyn, tranflated into Gaelic: by Donald Mac Intofh. Fér 
any thing we know, both the tranflations may be eéxecutéd 
with fidelity ; but we are forry that our’ inaequaintance with 
the Gaelic will not permit our bearing teftimony to the abilities 


of honeft Donald, as a tranilator. . | 
A New 
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A New French Spelling Book, with tLe Englifh to every Word; or, 
a Syfem of Reading, on a Plan'fo entirely new as not to’ brarthe 
leaft Refemblanée to any Thing of the Kind bitherto attempted. 
By Mr Du Mitand.° 8v0: «1s. “Crowder. *-s"! —s" 
In little things there is often much labour, and it is repaid 
with little praife... This old apophthegm, ‘repeated in different 
languages, and through fucceflive ages, has never been more 
exactly verified than in the work before us. Its accuracy is 
confiderable ; for the words are not only'divided with care, bat 
the pronunciation is taught with'an exaCtnefs, which can\ only 
arife from a nice ear, and an intimate knowlege of ‘the ‘power 
of Englith letters. “ Let not the author, however, be tao fam 
guine: he cannot reap ‘ immortal’fame,’ for his materials are 
tranfitory. He may, and we hope he will, attain atemporary 
‘credit, andthe emolument which he feems, coniparatively;: te 
undervalue. On the other hand, the’reader muftnot expect, 
what the limited power of letters willnot afford; thathe can 
learn the French pronunciation without the afliftance of a maf 
ter. Mr. Mitand, by the happy aid ry wad has out-ftripped 
his predeceflors ; but there are ftill diffienlties infeparable from 
the nature of the fubject, * which no rales can teach,’ 


Mi/cellaneous Thoughts. 8vo.. 4s. Marhhall. 


Thefe Thoughts feem to have been the fuggeftion of a parent 
to his children. We meet with no ftudied phrafes to attraét 
attention, no round period to conceal inanity in found.” What 
is trifling appears in open day. But there is a candour, good 
fenfe, and benevolence, which rife higher than ingenuity ; 
there is a confolation under misfortune, fuperior’to the vaunted 
precepts of the Stoic. | 

The work ¢onfifts of Effays, Dialogues, Epiftles, and Medi- 
tations, on the moft intereiting fubjects, and we fincerely with 
it fuccefs. | 


Letters between an illuftrious Perfonage and a Lady.of Honour at 
B—. Small 8vo. 25. fewed. Walter. 


A frivolous but inoffenfive production, founded upon the late 
frequent excurfions of the P—— of W ‘to Brighthelm- 
ftone. 


London Unmafked; or the New Town Spy. 8vo. .26. Adlards 


The various modes of diflipation in London afford an ample 
field for defcription ; and of this luxuriant fubjeét the author 
now before us appears to have induftrioufly availed himfelf. He 
conducts his readers into almoft every fcene of public refort, 
the manners of which he delineates in colours apparently faith- 
ful. If vice and folly, to be hated, need only to be feen, he 
may lay claim to the merit of at leait attempting a reformation 
of the public manners; for in the mirror which he holds up, 
it muft be acknowledged that they are reflected in all their na- 
tive deformity. 
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Lhe Hiftory of the’ Wars in Scotland, from the Rattle of the Gran: 
pian Hills, in the Year 85, ‘to the Battle of Culloden, in the 

‘ Year t-46.° By Fohn Lawrie, A.M. 12zmo. 35. Printed 
_at Edinburgh. ; 


In Scotland, as in moft other countries, war forms the prin- 
cipal fubject of its hiftory, through many fucceflive ages: nor 
can we refule to the people of that nation the honodrable ac- 
knowledgment, that in maintaining their independency againt 
every invading power, they haye not only difplayed an invin- 
cible fpirit of freedom, but, on many occafions, the moft heroic 
exertions of valour. That the mountainous parts of the coun- 
try could never be totally fubdued even by the Romans, is not per- 
haps matter of furprize ; but that in the maritime diftricts of the 
kingdom, the inhabitants fhould always fucceflively oppofe the 
Danes, who fubjected to their dominion the fouthern part of 
the ifland, is a circumitance Which affords ftrong proof of the 
courage and activity of the Scottifh nation. 

In this work, the battles ate related in chronological order ; 
beginning with that of the Grampian Hills, in the year 85, 
and ending with the battle of Culloden, in 1746. The mate- 
rials appear to be carefully collected, and are recited in a per- 
{picuous ftyle.—Should. this Hiftory prove fuccefsful, the author 
intimates a defign of publifhing an account of the battles of 
England, from the landing of Julius Cezfar in Britain, to the 
end of the lait war; and the work, we are informed, is almof 
ready for the prefs. 


Omai’s Letter to the Earl of * * *, 8vo. 15. Bell. 


A compofition fit only for the readers, if fuch there be, in 
. the ifland of Ulietea. 


Annotations on the Trial of Mrs. Harriot E rrington, Wife of George 
Errington, Efq. for Adultery. 8vo. . Lytter. . 


When we inform our readers that this pamphlet Contains no 
information but what appeared upon the trial, they will readily 
conclude that it is nothing elfe than.a catch-penny. The com- 
ments are obfcene and difgufting, without any pretenfions to 
wit or humour. 3 on a ~~ 
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